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The Parent-Teacher 
Club II’ 


The Constitution and Installa- 


tion Services 
Julia G. Straub 
(Book rights reserved) 


The constitution should consist in main of the following 
sections: 

Article 1 — The name of the club. 

Article 2 — The object of the club. 


Article 3 — The qualification for membership. 
Article 4 — The officers. 

Article 5 — The meetings. 

Article 6 — The committees. 


Article 7 — The provisions for amendments. 


Following is a sample: 





ARTICLE 1 
This organization shall be called the Parent-Teacher Club 
of School. 
ARTICLE 2 


The object of this club is to secure the co-operation of 
parents and teachers for the welfare of the child. 


ARTICLE 3 


Any man or woman interested in and willing to further 
the purposes of the club is eligible for membership. 


ARTICLE 4 


The officers shall consist of a President, a first and second 
Vice-President, a Secretary, and a Treasurer. They shall 
be elected annually in April to take office the following 
September. No officer shall hold office for more than two 
consecutive terms. 

ARTICLE 5 


The club shall meet regularly on the first Wednesday 
of every month at three o’clock in the afternoon at the 
school building. Special meetings may be called by the 
President. 

ARTICLE 6 

The following committees should be appointed by the 
President: the Membership; the Sick; the Garment; the 
Equipment; the Social; the Entertainment and the Program 
Committees. The chairman of each of these committees 
shall, with the officers of the club, form the Executive 
Board. 

ARTICLE 7 

The Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present at any regular meeting, provided said 
amendment has been presented in writing at a previous 
regular meeting. 

Following is a sample specimen of By-Laws: 

* For first article see June issue, page 345. 
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1 Duties of Committees 

The Membership Committee shall be on the look-out for 
all newcomers in the district, endeavoring to gain all parents 
as active members of the club. 

The Sick Committee shall see that all sick members be re- 
membered either by letter or personal visit. 

The Garment Committee shall purchase articles of ap- 
parel and see that the same are given to needy children. 

The Equipment Committee shall make a note of any 
equipment that will further the welfare of the school and 
cannot at that time be provided by the school officials. 
Especially in the case of manual training and domestic 
art work the club should supply the deficiency. 

The Social Committee shall provide for at least a monthly 
evening of clean up-lifting pleasure for the district sur- 
rounding the school. 

The Entertainment Committee shall plan teas, suppers, 
bazaars, etc., by means of which the exchequer of the club 
will be benefited. 

The Program Committee shall provide the program for 
each of the regular meetings, from the best possible sources. 


2 The Elections 

There shall be a nominating committee which shall select 
two names for each office. These shall be voted upon by the 
club members by secret ballot. 


3 The Order of Business 
Opening Exercises. 
Reading of Minutes. 
Report of Committees. 
Unfinished Business. 
New Business. 
Program. 

Social Hour. 


The Study 
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4 Amendments 

These By-Laws may be amended at any regular mecting 
provided such amendment be presented in writing an: en- 
dorsed by five members. 

Following is a sample Installation Service: 

The retiring President addresses the new officers as they 
stand before the club. 


To President: Your duty is to preside at all meeti: 
the club, and to call special meetings when necessary. 
shall be ex-officio a member of al] committees and shal! 
general oversight of the work and welfare of this club 


zs of 
You 
lave 


To the Vice-Presidents: Your duty is,to act in the capacity 
of the President in the absence or disability of the President 
and you shall serve as a member of the Executive Board. 


To Secretary: You shall have charge of the records of the 
club. You shall keep minutes of al] meetings and sha!! read 
them when asked to do so. You shall keep a record of all 
money paid to the Treasurer and shall have charge of all 
the correspondence of the club. 


To Treasurer: You shall have charge of all funds of the 
club and shall pay all bills against the club that have been 
indorsed by the Secretary. You shall be ready to give upon 
request a report of the financial condition of the club. 


To all Officers: Be prompt and accurate in your place at 
meeting. No officer should accept the office unless she is 
willing to live up to her best insight. Let this work be of 
equal importance with that of the home and the church. 
Service is the motto for every officer. The good of your 
club should be considered before any personal advancement. 


of a Book 


E. L. Schofield 


ful than a book!” “We ought to reverence books, 

to look at them as useful and mighty things,” 

says Charles Kingsley. 

Let us teach the child to value his book, to care for it 
properly, and to know how to use it. Such instruction 
gives opportunity for oral and written composition, teach- 
ing information of practical value. 

The teacher may introduce the lessons by telling inter 
esting facts about books — or by getting expressions from 
the pupils as to which are their favorite books, with reasons. 
From this informal discussion the pupils will be able to 
sum up the reasons why we value books, and reverence 
them: 

Books teach, preach, guide. 

Books give pleasure, entertainment. 

Books are companions, friends, amusers. 

If books are valuable, we should instruct the pupils in 
proper care of them. After the cautions — backs of books 
should not be broken, pages should not be turned down, 
books should not be marked or torn — the teacher should 
show the pupils how to open a new book so that the backs 
will not break apart. She should caution them about 
closing books with pencils or other objects between the 
leaves, thus breaking the mucilage or threads that hold the 
book together. 

It is well to make a study of one book and its parts. 

I The outside of a book is called the cover. (The front 
is called the front cover.) ‘ 
A Discuss: size, shape, color, material. 
B_ Notice what is on the cover: 

(a) Design (study a number of cover designs, 
get expressions from children as to suitability 
of certain designs to certain books, which 

designs they admire most and why. Later 


" | tl tha a living man there is nothing more wonder- 


pupils may make an original design for a book 
cover in drawing period, if wished). 

(6) Name of book. 

(c) Name of author. 

The cover is sometimes wrongly spoken of as the 
“back” of the book. 

C Back — which part? 

(a) What is on it? 
Under this — author’s name. 
Book Company.) 


(At top — name of book. 
At bottom,— 


For written composition let the pupils write the story 
of all they have learned about the cover of the book, what 
is on it, and about the back and what is on it. They enjoy 


drawing sketches of the different parts of the book and it 
makes their story more interesting to them.) 
(See child’s story and illustration in booklet, 1.) 
II Study of Inside of Book: 
A Frontispiece — first picture in the book. 
B_ The title page: 
(a) Where it is. 
(6) What is on it. 
C Preface — introduction to book. (It tells ‘or 


whom written, why written, and subject-imatter 
covered.) 


D Contents — found after preface. (Tells number 


and names of chapters and pages chapters are 

found on.) 

(These terms (A, B, C, D) should be faug/! and 
quick drill given on them, if necessary.) ~ . 

For written composition let the pupils wri:: this 
story as they have learned it. (They may 
like to make a printed copy of the title page 


as itis. An exercise to teach printing 
(See booklet, 2.) 
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For the last lesson study the arrangement of the 
book, the chapters — how arranged, and how 
to use. 

E The index — found in back of book. 

(a) How arranged. (Alphabetical order.) 

(6) How to use. (Used when you want to find 
small subject.) (Teacher illustrate.) 


The pupils should be given a drill, with their different 
text books in their hands, on how to use the “Contents” 
and “‘Index.”’ Then, they are ready to write their story, 
telling how to use the contents and index. 


(See child’s booklet, 3.) 


Willmott says, ““Of many large volumes the index is the 
best portion and the usefulest.” 

If the composition paper is cut to a size of 6” x 8” and 
the different stories are fastened together, after they are 
written, they make a nice little booklet. For a drawing 
lesson let the pupils design the cover in the shape of a book 
and name the booklet, “The Study of a Book.” (See 
booklet cover.) 

For writing lesson the pupils may write a title page for 
their booklets modeled after the one in the book studied. 
(Or, It may be printed in drawing class.) 


(Title Page) 
THE STUDY OF A BOOK 


With facts that I have learned in my study of a book 
By Frank Cale 
Western Illinois State Normal School 


(In upper grades the teacher may have the pupils make a 
closer study and write the story of the number of pages, 
the grade of paper used, illustrations, type, headings, 
indentations, paragraphs and so forth.) 

The books should be sewed together with white thread, 
ur bound in a simple way. This makes an interesting and 
attractive little booklet of valuable information and the 
pupils are always delighted with it. 





The Flower of Liberty 


What flower is this that greets the morn, 
Its hues from heaven so freshly born? 
With burning star and flaming band . 
It kindles all the sunset land; 
O tell us what its name may be — 
Is this the flower of liberty? 

It is the banner of the free, 

The starry flower of liberty! 

— Oliver Wendell Holmes 
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From Teacher to Trench 


An Appeal from the Food Conservation Bureau 


Little teacher of the one-room school, are you on the 
firing line? In this big work of conservation what is your 
part? Are you going to help win the war by giving your 
own daily service? 

If this message reaches you, and you stand up, face front, 
and join the “Soldiers of the Commissary,” write to the 
Food Administration at Washington to say you have en- 
listed. 

Do you remember the President’s April message calling 
you to the “Service Army” — that “notable and honored 
host”? This message has gone to you in many ways. Did 
you receive it? Perhaps you got it in the ten lessons on 
food conservation given at the summer normal. If not, 
you can get the booklet from the Conservation Bureau, 
Food Administration, Washington, D. C. Study these 
lessons carefully and re-arrange them, if necessary, to meet 
conditions where you will teach this winter. 

Here is your part: You are to see that this message 
reaches every woman in your school district. First, get 
it by heart yourself. Then see that it reaches the home 
through school rallies, afternoon courses on food conserva- 
tion timed to suit the women, and individual work in the 
home. 

Many first aids are ready for you. The Department 
of Agriculture at Washington will send you, if you ask, a 
number of bulletins that will help you to teach your com- 
munity food saving, food preserving and economical use 
of available foods. Other bulletins can be secured from 
your State Agricultural College. Next, get all the help 
you can from your state and local organizations for food 
conservation, and organize community work under their 
direction. Study all your material carefully before you 
begin work and determine just what should be the line of 
attack in your neighborhood. A rally and speeches will 
make a good start; but yours will be the hard follow-up 
work. 

The course of lessons issued by the Food Administration 
will tell you definite and immediate things to do. Stick to 
fundamentals: 

1. The wise and careful use of wheat, meat, butter fat, 
and milk. ) 

2. Save by using something just as good for the family 
but not so much needed by our armies and allies — for 
instance; the use of other fats than butter in cooking, the 
use of other cereals for part of the wheat in bread, the free 
use of game, fish, poultry, eggs and cheese to reduce the 
demand for beef, pork and mutton, 

3. Conserve all perishable food-stuffs of the farm by 
eating freely in season, and saving for out of season by can- 
ning, drying and preserving. 

Another valuable field of work lies before you in organ- 
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zing all available agencies to stimulate the production of 
cattle, sheep, hogs and fowls. The question is not only to 
make the present food supply go around, but to increase 


_ production in 1918. 


In taking the lead in your community, you will not be 
doing something easy; but — the men in the trenches have 
a@ tougher iob. Go at it, and help will spring to your side. 
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Call in all the aids — the county superintendent, the « ounty 
demonstrator, the president of the nearest bani, the 
preacher, and especially the women of your district — py 
depend on your own determination to help win this fight, 

Every American teacher is needed as a volunteer niember 
of the Food Administration. Your country calls you ang 
will call until you answer, “Here am I.” 


Promoting the Social Instinct in Primary Grades 


Angelina W. Wray 
Director of Oral Expression and Public Speaking in the Public Schools of New Brunswick, N. J. 
(Book rights reserved) 


teacher’s work and securing good results from the 

pupils is one which wasseldom used in daysgone by, 

but the strength of which is now beginning to receive 
adequate recognition. 

In this article and the series to follow I shall suggest many 
plans for making the social instinct a mighty lever in 
welding class or school together, and providing a potent 
incentive for faithful effort in the regular lessons. 

While these plans were primarily intended to be used in 
a monthly social, or party, tendered to the class or school, 
they may readily be adapted to other purposes, and used 
singly or in groups. 

Teachers who have never tried anything of the kind can- 
not guess the magic of their lubricating oil on class-room 
machinery. Teachers who have tried the experiment know 
that they can never estimate their value, not only as an 
unfailing help in getting lesson results, but as a training in 
social behavior, in politeness and thoughtfulness. I know 
hundreds of children to whom the school or class party is 
thesole opportunity for the practice of common social usages. 


Ok of the most powerful aids in lightening the 


Ways of Using the Plans 


Each set of plans will furnish at least an hour and a half 
of genuine enjoyment for either class or school. As they 
are seasonal in character they may be used on a certain after- 
noon in each month, either in school time or directly after 
the session. The ticket of admission should be, not the ac- 
complishment of assigned tasks, but the fact that conscien- 
tious effort has been put forth to accomplish them. In 
other words, the pupils who truly tried, whether able to 
succeed or not, should be the onesrewarded. Parents usually 
take great interest in the plan, and are glad to attend, if 
invited. 

If used by an entire school the pupils should, of course, 
assemble in court or auditorium, and some of the games 
suggested will have to be played by groups, while the rest 
act as audience. Do not fear that this will not be enjoyed. 
It will. 

The utmost courtesy should be displayed, and obedience 
to command should be strictly required. A hooting, scream- 
ing, uncontrollable crowd of children is not at all the thing 
desired. A bell, whistle, or uplifted hand on the part of 
the conductor should be the signal for instant silence and 
quiet attention, evenin the midst of the most hilarious game. 
Such a requirement detracts in no whit from the pleasure 
of players and audience, but does make possible the use of 
material that could not otherwise be utilized. 

Teachers who do not care to use the entire programs as 
suggested, or who for various reasons are unable to do so, 
will still find the features valuable as incentives. For in- 
stance, the first poem under the September program may be 
taught to an entire class with the understanding that if it is 
nicely recited the pupils may choose one of their number to 
recite it for another class, while that class, in return, sends 
a representative to reciprocate the favor. Children of 
primary age dearly love this “visiting,” as they call it, and 
will work hard to gain the promised privilege. 

Another idea is to promise the pupils that five or ten 


minutes, at the end of a day’s faithful work, will b« spent 
in playing one or more of the games described. 

Still another use that may be made of some of the material 
is for Field Days, Pageants, or any school program Sug. 
gestions for this use are given with the features thernselves, 
so that any teacher may easily adapt them to her own desire. 

The material is, of course, particularly interesting to the 
first four grades, but schools containing both primary and 
grammar grades wil] be able to interest both the younger 
and the older pupils by weaving in features from my articles, 
“Social Hours in Grammar Grades,” in Popular Educator, 
published by the Popular Educator Company. 

Suggestions are given for invitation cards and souvenirs, 
because many teachers find them helpful in teaching spell. 
ing, promoting neatness, and developing artistic taste. 

It is not necessary to have refreshments, although they 
will be greatly enjoyed. Those suggested should not cost 
more than a dollar per class, at the most. When candies 
are mentioned they may be purchased by the box at a whole. 
sale candy house, a box of seventy-five costing fifty cents. 
Any surplus may be used as prizes for the various games, 
or sent to absent members. 


A SEPTEMBER PARTY 

INVITATIONS 

These should be cut in the shape of apples and colored. 
Patterns for.three apples are givenin “Seat Work Materials,” 
by Angelina W. Wray, published by Newson & Co., New 
York. Write the invitation on the largest apple, saving 
the other two for the souvenirs. Of course the teacher will 
have to write the words for pupils in the first two grades, but 
all the other work, cutting, tinting and mounting, should be 
done by the children. 







September 
Party | 
Friday 530PM, 

Come! 






The Program 
1 Recitation — “A GOLDENROD CANDLE” 


(Choose a little girl with a merry face. Let her hold « spray of 
goldenrod. If the real flower cannot be obtained, cut a sc ray from 
Dennison’s “goldenrod” crépe paper, mount it on cardboai:., and tie 
a long, slender stick or twig to its back fora stem. The effect is very 
pretty if the child wears a yellow dress and a crown of the tiny golden 
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md clusters. May be given as a Pageant feature by thirty or more 
children costumed in the same manner.) 


A Goldenrod Candle 


This morning on the sunny hill 
I saw the dearest sight! 

A thousand golden candles fair, (arms outspread) 
Aj| burning clear and bright. 

0, some were tiny, single flames (lean down and measure) 
Like those on birthday cakes, 

And ethers (right hand out, on a level with shoulder) like the 

torches tall 

That father often takes 

When he is in some big parade, 
And marches proudly by 

While red fire blazes on the street, 
And rockets light the sky! (look up eagerly) 

I brought this pretty candle home, (Jilus. No. 1) 
And when it’s dark to-night, 

And mother tucks me in my bed 
And takes away the light, 

I shail not mind a single bit, (smile happily) 
For in my silent room 

This golden light (hold it up) will glimmer bright 
And drive away the gloom. 


9 GOLDENROD MarcH 


All the players may participate in this, if there are enough 

rays of goldenrod for each to have one. The flowers 
should be held like candles, a capable leader chosen, and 
the long lines should wind and circle at the leader’s desire. 
In the lowest grades the marchers may simply circle the 
room three or four times. Used as a Pageant feature this 
march is most attractive in its first form, making a pretty 
finish for the preceding recitation. 


3 GoLDENRODSRELAY RACE 


Still holding their goldenrod sprays the children should 
line up in four or more rows of six or more players each, the 
frst one in each row “‘toeing”’ a horizontal line drawn across 
the floor. As many glass jars, or jardinieres, as there are 
tows of players should be placed on another horizontal line 
sme distance in front of the other, each receptacle being 
directly in front of the row to which it belongs. At a given 
signal the first player in each row runs forward, places the 
goldenrod in the jar, and runs to the rear of her line, touch- 
ing the outstretched hand of the second player as she passes. 
The second player in each row must move forward and toe 
the line as soon as the first player runs out, but cannot start 
torun with her own goldenrod until the first player touches 
her hand asa signal. The race should continue in this way 
until all the players in one row have placed their flowers in 
the jar, and their first runner has moved up to her first posi- 
tion. With very little children, in the first and second 
grades, the runners should simply return to their seats after 
the flower has been put in the jar, and the second player in 
tach row should start to run as soon as he or she sees that 
the goldenrod is in its place. 


4 RecrraTion ‘‘GETTING READY FOR SCHOOL ” 


(Choose two girls, one very small, the other_a head taller, forjthis 
tecitation. The larger girl should speak in a motherly manner,’ and 
the smaller one should seem greatly impressed.) 


Getting Ready for School 


Come, Mabel, my dear little Mabel, 
You are six years old to-day; 
It’s time you were learning lessons, 
Not spending your hours in play. 
I'm sure you will like your teacher, 
I’m sure you will mind each rule. 
Pll straighten your dress and your ribbons, (J/lus. No. 2). 
And then you may run to school. 
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But Mabel, my dear little Mabel, (Shake finger) 
Be good, like the other girls. 
Don’t fuss with your book or your pencils, 
Don’t play with your own bright curls. 
Do just as the teacher bids you, 
And listen with all your might. 
Good-bye. (Kiss each other) You'll have much to tell 
me 
As soon as you’re home to-night. (Smaller child runs 
off, while larger one bows). 


5 ScHoot GAME—SortTING Out Worps 

To play this game prepare nineteen cards of tough paper 
or cardboard, about eight by five inches, and on each card 
print one word from the first stanza of Helen Hunt Jackson’s 
poem, “September.” 


The goldenrod is yellow, 
The corn is turning brown; 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down. 


Let nineteen children leave the room and give each of 
them one of the cards, being careful not to have the words 
in their right order. Select two companies of ten each from 
those who remain in the room and explain to them that the 
others will soon return and they are to see which company 
will get the highest score for arranging the words correctly, 
stating that the words will form part of a poem they know, 
but not telling the name of the poem. 

As the children march in with their cards, it will be 
amusing to watch the quickest ones in the two companies 
as they recognize the stanza, but try to restrain their eager- 
ness in order not to disclose the secret to their opponents, 
Beginning with the leader of one company let the players take 





1 “I brought this peetty eaadle home.” 
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A Limier-Briquet Hound — Rosa Bonheur. 


turns in arranging the card-holders in the right order, giving 

a credit of five marks to each successful attempt, but allow- 

ing each player only one word and one chance. The com- 
any making the highest total is the winner. 

This form of the game is probably too hard for the first 
year classes at the beginning of the year, but the first two 
lines of the poem, or indeed any short sentences of familiar 
words may be used instead, the game being played by the 
same rules. 


6 Sonc “THE GRASSHOPPER Boys”’ 


(This may be given by any number of boys, and will prove an enjoy- 
able surprise, especially if the co-operation of a few of the mothers is 
secured and the boys are in costume, wearing long, swallow-tailed 
coats of green cambric or crépe paper, short green trousers, tight green 
caps and green stockings drawn over their shoes. Thus costumed the 
boys never fail to amuse and please at an Autumn Pageant.) 


The Grasshopper Boys 


We're the queer little, quaint little grasshopper boys, 
Hop! hop! hippity hop! (A/l jump forward) 

To skip and to jump are the chief of our joys, 
Hop! hop! hippity hop! (Jump back) 

Our jackets and trousers are green, as you see; 

The happiest, jolliest.hoppers are we; 





Painting owned by the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art Pr 
ste ta appl 
A grasshopper’s life is all merry and free. to, ¢ 


Hop! hop! hippity hop! (Four jumps and a turn) righ 


When the bright little, white little stars hide away, T 
Hop! hop! hippity hop! (Jump forward) 

The round yellow sun tells the world it is day, 
Hop! hop! hippity hop! (Jump back) 

Then out in the meadows we frolic in glee, 

Our spry little legs are quite lively, you see! 

The grasshopper boys are as gay as can be. 
Hop! hop! hippity hop! (Four jumps and a turn) 


If a nice little, neat little lad comes along, 
Hop! hop! hippity hop! (Jump forward) 
And thinks he will catch us, he finds he is wrong 
Hop! hop! hippity hop! (Jump back) 
For out of his reach we go jumping. Dear me! 
No little lad’s legs are as quick, don’t you see? 
The grasshopper boys always mean to be free. 
Hop! hop! hippity hop! 


(After they have sung the song the boys may, if desired, join hands 
and give the little folk dance, “Seven Jumps,” which is very funly 


‘and extremely realistic in this connection. The music and <irectons 


for the dance are given in Elizabeth’ Burchenal’s “Dances of the 
People,”’) 
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7 Appice Toss GAME 

Let two companies of ten each line up on either side of 
the room, and give each captain or leader one of the tinted 
guslin apples stuffed with cotton that are sometimes sold 
4g pincu shions at the five and ten cent stores. (Red rubber 
alls m2y be used instead.) At the front of the room place 
two woste paper baskets, or large empty boxes, and 
appoint a score-keeper for each company. The players 
on each side then take turns in “toeing” a line some dis- 
tance from the basket or box belonging to their side, and 
toss the apple into the receptacle, take it out, and toss it 
tothe second player, who then takes his place on the line. 
fach successful throw counts five, each toss back five more. 
The company finishing with the highest score wins. May 
beplayed until every pupil has had a chance to be a member 
of some Company. 


§ RECITATION AND GAME—“GrAss STEMS” 


(A boy or girl may recite the few lines that introduce this game. 
The spe2er should hold a bunch of fluffy, ripened grasses, as shown 
in Illus. No. 3.) 









































Grass Stems 


Don’t smile at my big bouquet. 

Don’t you shake your heads and’say, 
“Those are only weeds.” 

They are not weeds at all. O, no! 

They are grasses, and they show 
Crowds of tiny seeds. 


O, you should have seen them sway, 
Lightly, brightly, every way, 
At the wind’s caress. . 2 “T’ll straighten your dress and your§cibbons.”’ 
Now I have a jolly joke! ~ 
Just how many stems I broke, 
No one here can guess. 









While the speaker still stands in position let the children take turns 
in guessing the number of stems, recording each number on the black- 
board, and allowing those who came nearest the correct number to 
march around the room while the others applaud. 






9 REFRESHMENTS 

Classes in city schools may use sticks of lemon candy, or 
perhaps some of the mothers, at the teacher’s suggestion, 
would be glad to make tiny iced cakes with a red frosting 
apple or spray of goldenrod on each. If the school is in 
| @ the country where apples are plentiful use them for the 
{ purpose. 


SOUVENIRS 
Pretty ones may be made by tinting the two smallest 
apples cut from the Seat Work Material already referred 
to, and mounting them at the upper left hand and lower 
rn) tight hand corner of an oblong card, 6x4 inches. 


LY, The cards may bear the following legend: 


Our September Party 
We’ve had such a merry party, 
With apples and goldenrod gay! 
Just put this away with your treasures, 
And keep it a year and a day. 


The Caterpillar 
Maude M. Grant 


Caterpillar, caterpillar, down on the ground, 
Spin, spin a cradle around and around, 
Hang it so safely high on a tree, 

Tuck yourself inside as snug as can be. 





3 “Don’t smile at my big bouquet.” 





When the wind whistles and sings a cold song, Yarrow 
join hands You’ die the whole winter | 
y funny wil rock in your cradle the whole ter long, The wholesome yarrow’s clusters fine 
rections But when the spring sun shines with warm yellow ray, Like frosted silver dimly shine. 
sof the O, then you’ll turn into a butterfly gay. — Unknown 
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APER cutting from an art standpoint is decidedly Let me suggest a few essential bits of composition and 
interesting and also is a wonderful medium, for spacing from which the primary teacher may proceed, § Mate 
getting quick results when class time is limited, 
as, alack! it so often is, when things of art valué spaces, squares, rectangles, etc., on which the designs are} Le 
are to be considered. The fundamental principles of to be pasted, then I should see that those given spaces A 
composition and design ought to be. somewhat appreciated were well filled with landscapes, birds, flower pattems, § A 
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Applied Paper Cutting * 


cooler 
Kate Mann Franklin Here 
Pratt Institute 
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Wild Ducks 


In making pictures, I should give the children the given 


by the teacher to ensure good results. or whatever the subjects might be. If there is one domi-§ Sci 
Paper cutting is a fine medium, because the colors are nating thought, such as a large flower, a bird, a house, be J Pe 
before the eyes, none have to be mixed, only good colors sure that the main thought can be seen at once, have it Proc 


chosen. A knowledge of color—the simplest facts, how one strong and big and the details in the picture subordinated 


color affects another, good combinations, etc.—means still absolutely to the principalidea. If Mary cuts a wee daisy “ss 
more success with children. to put in a large rectangle, suggest that a larger flower The : 
would be better in the space. If Martin cuts a tiny bird, § toon 
perched on a huge limb of a tree, with heavy leaves and & hay, 





branches, the bird quite lost in its too dominating surroun¢- 
ings, encourage a larger bird as the principal thing in the 
picture. May be your design will be a rhythmic one, rows 
of trees, ducks, waves; have the rhythm repeated power- 
fully, do not show it weak and feeble. Size, shapes and 
arrangement of patterns in spaces are most necessary in all 
kinds of hand work, drawing, painting, crayon, clay modeling 
etc. It seems to me that space-filling even in kindergar- 
ten and primary work can be brought forth wit! simple 
language, from children however young in years. 

Just a few hints about color: Let the children cho.)se their 
colors with proper guiding ; different color schemes : ight be 
in different piles from which to select a device. but it 
makes all the difference in the size of the class and ‘he ages 
of the children; the lesson must be carefully planne: before- 
hand by the teacher, ways and means, etc. If the teacher 
is dubious about Color Theory, use for backgrounc , black, 
gray or white paper; on these paste the colored p per de- 
sign; these three neutrals harmonize colors and 3-2 much 
safer than tan, bogus, etc., which one finds in »» many 
school-rooms. If tan paper and bogus are neces: ties use 
warm colors with them; warm colors being all co! ‘rs lead- 
ing up to orange and yellow in the color scale; co’! blues, 
greens and purples will not combine well on wari back- 
grounds, tan paper and bogus paper have muc. yellow 
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i, their composition, consequently are not congenial with 
goler zones. 


Here is a color circle with two receipts: 


VIR 


Gi ¥ 





Near neighbor colors subdue one another. 

Oppo:ite colors intensify one another. 

With the first you may use any neighbor color with more 
ot less safety. 

With the second you will have to be more careful. 

Use |arge masses of quiet color and only small bits of 
bright color. 

Use large masses of dark color and small masses of light 
color or vice-versa. 

This is just an A, B, C of Color Theory, explained by 
Professor Arthur Wesley Dow of Columbia University, and 
it is exceedingly easy for an amateur to follow out. He has 
much more to say on the subject in his able books on Com- 
position, etc. 

Of course most of us believe in typical experiences 
fom which to start our school-room work—a trip to 
the country, a visit to a city park, etc.—then with minds 
full of the freshest, loveliest impressions, begin work. 
Primary children may cut freely or the pattern may be 
drawn with a pencil on the wrong side of the paper, then 
with scissors cut on the line, the children doing a// the work. 
let the scissors wriggle along, so that the edges of the 
paper will not be hard and severe. 


Materials 
Gum tragacanth, soaked over night, for the lighter paper. 
Le Page’s glue for the heavier paper. 
A small piece- of old muslin for every child. 
A stick, or piece of reed for pasting, no brushes. 
Scissors. - 
Pencils — rubbers. 


Process 

In most of these designs which are to follow, the patterns 
ate applied to definite things—candle-shades, boxes, etc. 
The space to be filledisself-evident —fillit well! Ifaschool- 
toom picture, the spaces will be squares, rectangles, etc., of 
heavy black, gray, or white paper. A preliminary lesson 
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in making good squares and rectangles would be excellent; 
next time these spaces could have the pattern applied. 

Suppose the subject for the lesson be flower patterns: 
Each child has a rectangle, a square, a circle, or a candle 
shade to be decorated, a calendar, etc.; this given space 
must be filled well with its pattern cut from the colored 
papers. ; 

Paste with care, using the little cloth and stick. Paste 
at intervals away from the edges, and press each piece of 
the pattern, using a heavy piece of paper for the purpose, 
like a blotter. 





Squirrels 


The designs which are to follow are my devices; let the 
children always have them; do not copy mine; they are 
merely suggestions of what you might bring forth in a better 
and more child-like way from the children themselves; 
we adults are many times too sophisticated. 


PICTURES FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM 
Apples 
Close by the corn field is the orchard, the apples are 
turning luscious shades of red, red purple, of yellow and 
green. Either warm or cold colors would be used. § My 
(Continued on page 463) 
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The Story Hour 


Nephew David 
Alice E. Allen 
Author of “ Joe, the Circus Boy,” ‘When Fritz was a Puppy,” etc. 
EMMIE 


LOWLY and carefully, up the long forest trail, went 
S Emmie and the donkey. The trail was long, steep, 

and slippery with pine-needles. Just now it was 

growing dark. But it wasn’t because of the trail 
that Emmie and the donkey went slowly. It was because 
of the donkey. If he had taken it into his queer, white, 
donkey head to run, steepness and slipperiness and dark- 
ness wouldn’t have stopped him. 

“John Nathan,” said Emmie, with an impatient little 
bounce,'“‘if you dort hurry, we won’t get to Klip-nok-kee 
in time to cook Daddy’s supper.” 

Emmie had.a way. of talking to the donkey quite as if he 
understood every‘word, If you were a little girl, who lived 
almost on the.top of a great Adirondack Mountain in the 
North Woods,-and never had any other little girl or boy to 
talk to, you’d be glad to talk to an old white donkey. You’d 
talk to birds and flowers and trees and clouds and stars, too, 
and to the little streams that came singing out of the woods. 
You'd talk to the breeze that came over your mountain- 
top from other mountain-tops still nearer the sky. And 
you'd listen to every story they had to tell of the wonderful 
things happening out-of-doors, and of the wonderful things 
that had happened long years ago, when Indians lived in 
the great woods and blazed the first trails. 

The donkey’s real name was Jonathan. But when Emmie 
had begun to talk, her stumbling baby tongue had made 
it into two words — John-Nathan. And John Nathan, the 
donkey stayed. 

At Emmie’s words, John Nathan twisted his head around, 
stopped short, and gazed at her. 

“Oh, dear!’”’ cried Emmie. She flicked the air with her 
whip. She never struck John Nathan with the whip. It 
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wouldn’t have done her any good or him any harm, if gh 
had. For John Nathan wouldn’t have minded it any mor ff snd mi 
than a mosquito. “Oh, dear! we can’t stop to tal! aboy again. 
it. If we do, Daddy will be home from Deepwater ang But 
Flossy will be milked and supper won’t be ready or any. i shefle 
thing. Do hurry, John Nathan!” ~ Bher all 
John Nathan stood stock-still. He lowered his head ing § pmmic 
funny sulky fashion. Emmie pounded his broad back with ff paddy 
her tiny fists. John Nathan switched his long tail. Emmi gere d 
coaxed and pleaded and stormed at him by turns. Johp Mf could 1 
Nathan wouldn’t budge. He seerred to be enjoying the MM she co 
distant sunset, the fire of which blazed through the dark § things 
evergreens everywhere about them. she fle 
Emmie sprang from his back. She seized the bridle & fettles 
with which she made believe to guide him. She tried to pull § “Da 
him up the trail. John Nathan set his feet firmly and she cri 
wouldn’t be pulled. At last, he twisted his neck and_freed stout y 
himself from the bridle. Then he gazed at his angry littl Inh 
mistress with sorry, surprised eyes. Emmi 
“Well, stay there — you — you beast!” cried Emmie, § gcross 
Like some swift scarlet bird, with a shining black head, Bde uy 
she darted along the darkening trail. She dashed through § “Do 
a little hollow where a little pond flashed like a jewel. She §along | 
flew up a short, narrow trail and, breathless, came out ona §your | 
broad, cleared space on the mountain-side. » &Pa: 
Except where another broader trail led off toward the Moe ha: 
sunset, the clearing was shut in by tall evergreen trees, Btuble. 
Almost in the center stood the house itself. Emmie could §foor a 
see the light of a fire dancing through its front windows, Hse thi 
and knew Daddy had been there. Back of the house §turous' 
was a barn, where Flossy lived. There was a small lean-to # “Oh 





on the barn which belonged to John Nathan. - "Tt’s b 
Out of sight, somewhere in the woods a brook sang and § “I s 
gurgled. @ Bon the 


This was Trout Brook on its way from a_broad, beautiful ffthe sp 
lake still farther up in the mountains. It lingered a little Boome t 
in the pond in the hollow. Then it went on its’ way to §vhile ] 
Deepwater, where it helped the river float{logs and}tum § “Do 
wheels and do all sorts of busy, useful things. By?and;by, "Pleas 
Please, 
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part of the great river, it came to the ocean. Emmie never 
fired of hearing Daddy tell how from the ocean it climbed 
, sunbeam ladder to the clouds, and then came back in rain 
snd mist to its mountain lake and began its journey all over 


But /:mmie couldn’t stop to listen to the brook to-night. 
Shefler intothe camp. She put ona big apron that covered 
her all up. And then she began cooking Daddy’s supper. 
fmmie couldn’t remember when she hadn’t helped cook 
Daddy’: meals. She knew just when the shiny pink trout 
were done to a turn and just how he liked his bacon. She 
could make coffee that rested him after a long day’s tramp. 


She could make pancakes and Johnny cake and all sorts of 
things that taste good in a mountain camp. And while 
she flew’ about her work, she chattered to the pots and 
kettles and pans and spoons. 


ly just loves you — when you're good, pancakes,” 
she cried, as she whisked the big spoon about in the big, 
stout yellow bowl. “And there’smaple syrup—O Daddy!” 

In her rush to the door to greet the tall man coming in, 
Emmie upset the yellow bowl. It rolled just ahead of her 
across the little kitchen, and landed with a clatter, right 
side up, in front of Daddy. 

“Don’t step in it, Daddy!” screamed Emmie, bounding 

along back of the bowl, clutching for it, and missing. “It’s 
your pancakes!”’ / : 
‘ “Pancakes, eh?” cried Daddy. He caught the dish with 
me hand and set it, none of its contents spilled, back on the 
table. At the same time he swept Emmie up from the 
foor and held her in the curve of his arm. From this seat, 
se threw both arms around his neck and kissed him rap- 
turously.. 

“Oh, but it’s good to get you back, Daddy!” she cried. 
“It’s better and better and better every single time!” 

“I stopped at Half Way,” said Daddy, setting Emmie 
m the table beside the pancake bowl, where she picked up 
the spoon and began to stir vigorously. “Aunt Sally’ll 
wme to-morrow, dear, to look after you and Klip-nok-kee 
while I’m gone. I’ll have to get an early start, you know.” 

“Don’t talk about going, now, Daddy,” cried Emmie. 
“Please! Let’s not think you’re going—till you go. 
Please, Daddy!” 

Daddy was already heating the pancake griddle. He 
smiled at Emmie. 

“Just as you say,” he said. 
Emmie.”” 

The pancakes were the best Daddy had ever tasted. He 
tld Emmie so at almost every mouthful. And there 
wouldn’t have been one left for John Nathan, if Emmie 
ladn’t saved one herself. 

Daddy helped Emmie wash and wipe the dishes. Then 
they went into the big living room and kindled a fire in the 
meat fireplace. Daddy sat down in his own big chair with 
lis pipe. Emmie curled up on the arm of his chair. — 

“Let’s have an Indian story, to-night,” she said happily. 
‘The one about Adota, Daddy.” 

“T’ve something better than a story, maybe,” said Daddy. 
“Anyway it’s something youand I don’t oftenhave. Inmy 
pocket, there’s a real live letter, Emmie, with an address 
and postmarks and stamps and things.” ) 

“O Daddy!” cried Emmie. She reached in the great 
pocket eagerly. The letter she brought out from its depths 
mas worn and soiled from much traveling about. Emmie 
tudied the address, while Daddy looked over her shoulder. 

“Mr. David Grant,” she read. “Why, Daddy, that is 
jou, isn’t it? If I’d been writing you, I’d have put Daddy 
Grant on it.” 

“It would have found me just as soon,” chuckled Daddy. 

ten he read aloud slowly: 


“Dad 


“ And now for the pancakes, 


“Mr. David Grant, 
Klip-nok-kee, : 
Se 
ie oy 





“Who can it be from?” cried Emmie. “It looks just 
lkea little boy’s writing tome. Doesn’t ittn you, Daddy?” 
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“T don’t know any little boys,” said Daddy, “and only 
one little girl.” Sas 3: 

“It isn’t quite good enough for a little girl’s,” said 
Emmie. She slit the envelope and drew out a single sheet 
of paper. Resting his head against hers, Daddy read: 


Iam your Grandson David. Iamcoming to live with you. Mother 
said to, before she died. There isn’t anybody else want$ me, cause 
Father is dead, too, and little sister Dora. Mother says you'll want 
me if Iam a good boy. She said I was a good boy. 

A man will put me on a train for the Adirondacks. I’ll ask for the 
nearest station to Klip-nok-kee, and get off there. Please come to 


meet me. My name is David Grant Gordon. 

P.S. I hope you’ll want me. 

P.S. If you aren’t there to meet me, I’ll wait around till you 
come. 

P.S. This is Mother’s picture, so you’ll know I’m honest.” 


“Daddy!” cried Emmie, as Daddy stopped reading to 
gaze at a tiny picture stuck fast to the end of the sheet of 
paper. “Is it true? Is he your grandson?”’ 

But Daddy, gazing at the little picture, had turned sud- 
denly into an old man — a man Emmie scarcely knew. 

“Little Dora,” he said. 

And for a long time after that, Daddy didn’t say a word. 
He just sat, the picture in his hand, and gazed into the 
fire. Emmie knew some of the pictures he saw there. 
First, there was one of Klip-nok-kee when it had been only 
an open camp with a thatched roof and a great bonfire blaz- 
ing outside. Daddy had been just a young man then, who 
loved the woods and spent all the time he could in them, 
tramping and hunting and fishing. Then he made the 
open camp into a little log house, and brought his wife 
there to live. Not Emmie’s mother, but the mother of 
the little Dora in the picture. Dora’s mother had died. 
And father’s sister, Aunt Sally, had come to live in the 
camp. By and by, Dora had married and gone away to a 
great city and never come back. 

Then Daddy had brought Emmie’s own little mother 
to live at Klip-nok-kee. He had made the camp larger 
and prettier — Mother loved pretty things. It had a 
big, comfortable porch, windows to show the sunsets and 
sunrises, a shingled roof, and a garden. Emmie’s mother 
had loved the great mountains, with their woods and trails 
and little lakes like jewels, as much as Emmie did. But 
she had died. And Daddy had brought up his little daugh- 
ter himself. Of course, Emmie had helped bring herself 
up. And Aunt Sally had helped, too. Aunt Sally had a 
little camp of her own, now, which Father had built just 
as she wanted it. It was called Half Way. And when 
Daddy was gone on his long trips, as guide, Emmie lived 
at Half Way with Aunt Sally or Aunt Sally lived at Klip- 
nok-kee with Emmie. 

“Daddy,” said Emmie, after what seemed a very long 
time of waiting and keeping quiet. ‘Daddy-dear! I’ve 
thought and thought and thought, and I can’t see what re- 
lation this David boy istome. He isa relation, isn’t he?” 

Slowly, Daddy came out of his dreams, and gazed at the 
dark-haired little creature on the bear-skin before the fire. 

“Of course, of course,” he said slowly. But his voice 
was still far away. 

“Well — what relation?” cried Emmie. 


“His mother was my little Dora,” said Daddy. “And 
she is dead. This is her picture.” 
Emmie had thought a great deal about little Dora. And 


always, she had thought of her as a little girl, almost as 
little as she was, herself. She gazed eagerly at the pic- 
ture in Daddy’s hand. ° 

“She was a little girl,” she said softly. “But she was 
bigger than I am. And she was ever so much prettier, 
Daddy.” 

“Little Dora was your sister,” went on Daddy. “And 
David is her son.” A sudden smile drove away the stern- 
ness from Daddy’s face. “So, Emmie, you are David’s 
aunt.” 

“David’s aunt?” cried Emmie. 
Sally?” 


“Me? Not like Aunt 


(Continued om page 464) 
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Vitalized Arithmetic Carried on Along 
Experimental Lines 


(In the Primary Department of the Training School at the State Normal School, Wayne, Nebraska) 


Edith Stocking 
Primary Critic 


grade in my department caused me to enter the 
field of what, for the want of a better name, I term 
vitalized arithmetic. 

This work has been — as all new work must ever be, along 
whatsoever lines conducted —a slow growth and of an 
experimental nature. There has been no haste, and care- 
ful note has been taken of every response from the child, 
home, and community; and the knowledge thereby gained 
used to the forwarding and in the conducting of the slowly 
developing experiment. 

The following steps are those leading up to and occurring 
in the gradual growth of the work. 


a Need of Vitalization 

I recognized the fact that the children were only super- 
ficially interested in their number work; that there existed 
little home interest except in obsolete methods of arthmeti- 
cal procedure and that we had no community interest 
whatever. 


b Children Made the Basis of the Work 

To obviate this state of affairs I decided to make the 
children the basis of the work. This we did the latter 
part of October and are continuing to do at the present time. 


T= wish to vitalize the arithmetic work of the second 


c Personnel of the Class Group 

The class consisted of seven boys of whom two were eight, 
four were seven, and one was six years old; eight girls 
of whom three were eight and five were seven years of age. 
The work was in charge of one of the practice teachers. 


d. The Initial Step 

One of our hardware merchants kindly loaned us his plat- 
form scales, which were placed in the kindergarten super- 
visor’s office, that room being more easy of access than our 
school-room. 


e Individual Work with Pencil and Paper 
Each child was provided with a slip of paper and a pencil. 
The group was taken to the office where the scales were 
placed, and under the supervision and with the assistance 
of the teacher in charge, weighed themselves and their 
classmates, recorded the weights for future use, and re- 
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turned to the school-room. In the weighing proccss sony 
of the children discovered the fact, much to their -haoy 
that they were outweighed by others of the same age 
This was a matter they had never considered befor. 


f The Graph 

The teacher placed a blank graph on our blackboay 
directly in front of the class and in plain sight of every 
visitor entering the room, and the next step was the record. 
ing of his own weight by each child. I consider this a mog 
vital point as it places the stamp of the child’s Ownership 
on the graph and makes it the property of the group. The 
teacher’s only legitimate touch is the drawing of the re 
line connecting the crude figures previously placed by the 
children. We were now ready for formal arithmetic ang 
began addition by adding the weights of two children sg. 
lected from the graph by the class group. 

One period of twenty minutes was devoted to this pro We 
cedure, and the children were ready to individually selec 





the weights they desired to compute. : 
They were influenced to add only two weights for the first " 

three days’ calculations, and such problems as the following fj TI 

were devised: Eac 

Harold weighs 64 pounds hardy 

Vera weighs 51 pounds used i 

‘ ome persol 

They weigh 115 pounds first < 

The fourth day they began problems requiring three sm 

weights, and later the most skilful members of the group abe 

arranged surprisingly difficult combinations. the an 

The choice of names was an element of great pleasure = 

from the first. a 

g The Graph Sent Home to th 

After the children became somewhat familiar with using “4° 

the graph a hektographed copy was given each child to take the 

home as a gift to his parents and, incidentally, from which § "@8 


to solve problems to be brought to school. No 


This step served a two-fold purpose. The graph was sent andl} 
out before the children were entirely familiar with all the merc! 
addition combinations involved, thereby necessitating some § "8 
assistance. That caused a home study of the different § ™2&t 
features it contained and gave us the home interest tie we j H 


wished and needed. Almost immediately telephone calls Th 


began to reach us from mothers as to the probable cause th 
of the under weight of their children, and our conversation ie " 
developed the fact that several children had been in the ~ : 
habit of eating little or no breakfast, having felt no desire». 
to do so. | ote 
We immediately began to inquire at school of exch child ian 
what he had eaten for breakfast, and soon esta! ‘ished 4 iol ‘ 
breakfast eating régime lasting until the present tine. a 
In the meantime, at school we had passed happily from 1.) 
addition to subtraction by means of our graph. | 'roblems 4. 
similar to the following ones were devised and solved by, the lit 
group: | meas 
Margaret weighs 55 pounds childs 
Vera weighs 51 pounds D 
Margaret weighs 4 pounds more t':an Vera , 
The most skilful members discovered and sc'ved this 


problem: 
Marie weighs 
Gay weighs 


61 pounds 
48 pounds 


13, pounds more than ‘ay 


Marie weighs Ch 
bl it 
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h The Word ‘‘ More”’ 

We found that the word more was the important part of 
the answer to the children, and it soon became evident they 
were eating to weigh. 


i The Christmas Problem 

Each child, during the holiday time, was to go to the 
hardware store and re-weigh himself on the same scales 
used in October, in the presence of his father or some grown 
person, record his weight on a slip of paper and report the 
frst day of school. 

This step was not completed by the entire group during 
the specified time and stretched over the first two weeks of 
the new year; but, finally, every child had again recorded 
his weight on the blackboard graph and by so doing we 
found all but one had gained. 

This step was important, as it gave the home interest touch 
to the situation and strengthened the bond of sympathy 
already existing. In almost every instance the father took 
the trouble to accompany the child and supervise the 
weighing process. 

Not the least good accruing from the incident was the 
kindly treatment accorded the children by the hardware 
merchant, who gave his advice as to manipulating the 
weights of the scales and recording the figures, thereby 
making the children feel his interest in the process. 


j Height Graphs 

The end of the semester occurred at this time, and 
the arithmetic work was given to another teacher. Wish- 
ing to vary the work somewhat and to satisfy the public 
we were not departing entirely from the beaten path, 
we use! a text-book for some time, and then we re- 
turned to our vitalized arithmetic work, by taking and 
recording the height measurements of the group in the 
following manner. 

1 Class observed teacher carefully measure each 
member of the group inturn. To be an ideal situation 
this should be done by the children; but as we were 
limited for time and desirous of obtaining accurate 
Measurements, the teacher under supervision of the 
hildrer. took over this step. 

2 Teacher reported height to be 4 feet 3 inches. 

8 Tvacher roughly placed height on board as follows: 


12 inches 
12 inches 
12 inches 
12 inches 

3 inches 


Chilen added and reported height of child to be 
dL inches. 
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4 Children recorded all heights on slips 
of paper. 

5 Individual heights recorded by child 
on blackboard graph. 

6 Red line placed by teacher. It took 
three twenty-minute periods to obtain and 
record data for these problems. 


k Height Graph Sent Home 

Hektographed copies of this graph, to 
which had been appended an excerpt from 
Table I, compiled by Dr. Franz Boas, 
“Hygiene of the Child,” by Terman, 
showing the average American height of 
children between the ages of five and a 
half and nine and a half years, were sent 
home at once. 

This has proven a happy event in our 
school year, as after allowing one inch for 
shoes — the children wore their shoes when 
measured — the measurements of the chil- 
dren from these homes of the middle west 
exceeded in height by one inch the children 
whose heights are recorded in Table I by 
Dr. Boas. 


1 Height Problems 

Our addition and subtraction problems were compiled 
in the same way in which weight problems had previously 
been, the children choosing the heights of group members to 
be added or subtracted as the case might be. 


Harold is 52 inches tall 
Marie is 52 inches tall 


There is no difference in their heights. 


Cyrus is 52 inches tall 
Inez is 46 inches tall 


Cyrus is 6 inches taller than Inez. 


m Verification of Subtraction Problems 

The children enjoyed verifying these problems in the 
following manner. The child reciting called for the two 
children named in his problem, who immediately stepped 
up and stood back to back before the class. The child 
reciting read the preblem thus: 


Verais 51 inches tall 
Inezis 46 inches tall 
Verais 5inches taller than Inez 


5 2) YNE, 


Copy of Height Graph Sent Home to Parents. Also Assembled with Other 
Pages in Food Books 
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But if the problem was arranged, as it frequently was at 
first, in this manner: 


Inezis 46inches tall. 
Verais 51 inches tall 
Inez is 7 inches taller than Vera 


one glance at the standing children proved most con- 
clusively the incorrectness of the answer, the smiles of the 
group added zest to the situation, and such mistakes were 
soon eliminated. 


n Food Books 

Out of the weighing, measuring, and sending home of 
graphs has come the discussion of the food situation, and to 
vitalize it for the children and to bring home to the parents 
the work’ we are doing, has come the making of our Food 
Books. This work grew along the following lines: 


1 Six days spent in collecting pictures of foods that 
make children grow tall and strong. 

2 Pictures roughly cut out at home, brought to school, 
and placed in individual 8 x 12 manila envelopes. 

3 Two periods spent in final cutting out of pictures 
ready for mounting. 

4 Pictures separated into 
and cleaning groups. 

5 Pictures mounted upon heavy 9 x 12 bogus paper, two 
to three leaves being devoted to each meal and one page 
to cleaning materials such as Dutch Cleanser, Bon Ami, 
and Ivory Soap. 

6 Inserted between the meal groups of leaves were 
sheets bearing in owner’s handwriting one such sentence 
each as these: 1 I use Dutch Cleanser to clean my sink. 
2 Milk makes me strong. 3 This food makes me grow 
tall. 4 This food makes me heavy. 

7 Copies of the weight and height graphs made. 

8 Two pages of addition and subtraction problems based 
upon the weights and heights of the class, and solved by the 


Our ABC 


Helen 


Corcoran School, 


The enthusiasm and interest that our A B C Rhyme 
Book awakened in every child in the class of thirty-seven 
1 A children made me think that perhaps other teachers 
might be interested in hearing about it. 

After reading the primer, the class had become so fond 
of rhymes that they were delighted with the idea of making 
up rhymes themselves and putting them in a book; these 
rhymes, one for each letter in the alphabet, were almost 
always composite productions, but, as the work progressed, 
it often happened that the children had rhymes all ready 
composed and, in that event, we chose the one we liked the 
best. 

One of the most pleasant features of the undertaking 
was the correlation of every subject in the curriculum. 
Our reading gave us many ideas, of course; the introduc- 
tion of the Overall Boys was the result of independent 
reading during a seat work period. Phonics was in- 
tensely interesting when a rhyme was at stake. The 
topics taken up during the language period found expres- 
sion in our book; after studying Holland in connection 
with the wanderings of the Pilgrim Fathers, it was only 
natural for us to think of Dutch when we came to D. 
Punctuation and the use of capitals were freely discussed 
during the writing period, when the children wrote the 
rhymes; in order that a sample of his writing might appear 
in the book, each child put forth his best efforts during this 
period. Spelling and incidental number work also played 
an important part, although the children themselves were 
many times unconscious of this fact. Folk dancing was 
also represented in the Indian dance and was the direct 


breakfast, dinner, supper, 
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owners of the individual books, were placed unc» 
among the other pages. All material was assemb': 
neatly bound by the children to be taken home as 
the parents. 

These books were distinctly the work of the c) 


made under supervision of several practice teachers wh, 
did not impose their work upon the children, but wi» trieg 
to have the children’s work “belong” and then acce ted jt 
Conclusions 

The majority of the thirty children — there are fiftee 
first grade pupils in the department who were also weighed 
and measured — have had trips to fields, orchards, g:rdeng 


and stores in their kindergarten experience, and have 
to the primary department with a wealth of extensive ‘mpres. 
sions and a rich fund of information as to the sources, care 
and need of food. These experiences have been mace con. 
crete to them in the kindergarten by various kinds of hand 
work, games, music, and conversation; the visiting of req] 
stores where real food was eaten after being bought with 
real money, the playing of store and the handling of article 
of food and play material closely related to life activities, 

We have taken these kindergarten experiences and have 
made them concrete to the primary group by weighing and 
measuring, and by much conversation as to what foods make 
children grow strong, tall, and heavy; and thus the situa. 
tion has gradually solidified — under the guise of arithme 
tic — into a quiet, insistent, daily pull for not “bette 
babies,” but better primary children. 

Out of and to assist in this phase of the developing process 
has come our daily morning examination for clean hands, 
the teacher not “standing afar off” by her desk, but taking 
within her own for a second every one of the thirty pairs of 
upraised hands bidding for her touch and approval; the 
inspection of shining shoes — polished by the wearer— 
nicely combed hair, clean waists, aprons, and ribbons, and 
the report as to what has been eaten for breakfast. 

The self-respect with which the children appraise their 

(Continued on page 467) 


Rhyme Book 


Jordan 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


outgrowth of a visit of the physical training supervisor. 
Through their music, the children came to realize the 
difference between rhythm and rhyme and _ promptly 
rejected a rhyme that did not seem to them to be rhythmi- 
cal. The interest extended to the home; the children 
brought toys, books, even small dictionaries, to help us. 

The letters were cut from the half-inch squared paper 
and, at first, the task was difficult, but after several well- 
directed lessons, the children were able to do that part of the 
work during busy-work periods. Of course, the illustra- 
tions were a never-ending source of joy. The medium used 
was paper cutting, but there was such a variety that it 
did not grow tiresome; imaginary cuttings, posters, con- 


struction work, pose work, all entered into it. Sometimes 
they worked out their ideas with pencils during 1 busy- 
work period and then, in the regular drawing perio, they 
reproduced their work with the scissors. All the cutting, 
with the exception of the flag, which was purely construc- 
tion work, was freehand. 

Another admirable thing about the work was the unity 
of effort that bound us together in the creation of something 
that was common property. Every child was represented 
and the children themselves chose the best work each day 
and made sure that no one contributed too often. «spect 
for the ability of others was engendered; the best writer 
was not always successful in cutting letters; the author 
of a rhyme was not, perhaps, a shining light ds an illustrator. 
How proud they were of the finished product and how they 
beamed when their hard work was praised by evcryone 


who saw it. 
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Samples from Our A B C Rhyme Book 
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A Year with the Fables [| 


Grace Norton Whittaker 


ing will be given each month. This may be used for 

grades from advanced second to lower fourth, de- 

pending upon school conditions. Suggestions will 
be made for presenting this reading lesson to (a) classes 
able to read it at sight; (0) classes to which it will bring 
new words and ideas requiring presentation. The story 
may be told to grades one and two. 

Suggestive questions for oral reproduction will be given, 
leading to oral dramatization in the first and second grades 
and to written dramatizations in the third and fourth grades. 
The dramatization each month will show what may be 
expected from children in the grade for which it is given. 
In some of the numbers there will be suggestions for writ- 
ten language other than dramatization. 

In the written dramatizations the work should be class 
composition evolved very carefully, the form chosen 
being placed upon the board by either teacher or pupil 
(always the latter in the more advanced grades). Every 
second or third day a period should be given to copying so 
that each child may have the drama in its completed form 
when the work is finished. Some of the other written lan- 
guage may become individual in the fourth grade if the 
class is advanced enough to be able to do the work without 
too many mistakes. It is well to keep largely to class com- 
position tifl the habit of writing correct forms has been 
fixed. 


[ this series of articles a story for supplementary read- 





Book 


Cover Design for Speiling 


Occasionally, suggestions will be made for correlation with 
penmanship in a certain grade. - Spelling lists will also be 
suggested. Remember these are only suggestions. Each 
teacher must fit the work to her own needs. If she is 
tactful, the children will suggest the words as they encounter 
difficulties in the written language. 

The art department will suggest posters in freehand 
cutting for the lower grades and suitable cover designs for 
those old enough to have written language. 


THE STORY 


THe Eagle and the Owl 


Mrs. Eagle and Mrs. Owl were neighbors; but, I am sorry 
to say, they often quarreled. One day they met just after 
Mrs. Eagle had eaten a fine, fat hen which she had stolen 
from a farmer living near her. Mrs. Owl had just dined 
upon tender young mice, 60 both felt very happy. 

Mrs. Eagle said, “I am very glad to see you this fine 
day. I was just thinking about our quarrels. How foolish 
we were! Let us be friends.” 


“With all my heart!” answered Mrs. Owl. “I’m sure] 
never wanted to quarrel with you.” 

“Perhans it has been my fault,” said Mrs. Eagle “by 
it shall not be again. I am willing to do all I can for you” 

“Thank veu, thank you, Mrs. Eagle,” replied Mr:. Oy), 
“T should kxe to have you look after my little ones \vhen ] 
am away. I am always afraid that something will '-.ppep 
to them.” 

“T shall be very glad to do it, but I do not believe that] 
ever saw them. How shall I know them?” 

“O,” cried Mrs. Owl, “you will have no trouble! They 
are the very sweetest, prettiest children that you ever saw.” 

“Yes, I know, Mrs. Owl, but just tell me something more 
about them.” 

“O, they have such large beautiful eyes! You would 


know them by that. No other owlets have eyes like theirs,” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mrs. Eagle, “but is there anything else 
by which I might know them?” 

“Indeed there is! If you cannot tell them by the eyes, 
you will know them by their soft feathers. Then, too, 
they have such cunning little ways. They are not like other 
owlets. You can make no mistake.” 

“Very well, Mrs. Owl, your lovely children are safe, 
I will never harm them. Good-by.” 

“Good-by, Mrs. Eagle.” 

Away they both went. Mrs. Eagle was happy to think 
that she had been kind to Mrs. Owl. Mrs. Owl was happy 
to think that her dear children were now 
safe from her old foe. 

Not long after this, Mrs. Eagle was out 
hunting for food for herself and her hungry 
brood. In a hollow tree she found an 
owl’s nest. In it were four young owls. 
Mrs. Eagle was very fond of owlets and so 
were her children, but she remembered 
what she had told Mrs. Owl. “I wonder 
if these can be Neighbor Owl’s children?” 
she thought. “No, they cannot be, for she 
said hers were very beautiful. ‘These are 
the ugliest little things that I ever saw. I 
shall feel quite safe in taking them.” So 
she took them off to her nest in a tall tree 
and you can guess what became of them. 

Soon Mrs. Owl returned. “O my chil- 
dren, my beautiful children!” she cried. 
“Where can they be? Can it be that 
Mrs. Eagle has taken them after all her 
promises! I will find out.” Away she flew 
to the home of Mrs. Eagle. She saw the 
feathers around the nest, she knew that 
they were her children’s feathers. 

“OQ Mrs. Eagle! Mrs. Eagle!” she cried, “do you not re 
member what you promised me?”’ 


“What is the matter, Mrs. Owl? I do not know what 
you mean.” ; 

“You have killed my children, you have killed ny chil- 
dren!” sobbed Mrs. Owl. 

“O, no, Mrs. Owl, that cannot be!” 

“But you have. Do you not think I know iy ow 
children’s feathers? There they are.” : 

“T am sorry, Mrs. Owl, but it is your own fau!.. You 
told me how beautiful your children were and | neve 
guessed that those ugly looking little things we! youl. 
You should learn to speak the truth.” 

— Adapted from Aisop’s | ables 
Presentation 

(a) To pupils able to read the story at sight. 
MATERIAL , 

Pictures of eagles, eaglets, eagle’s nest, owl, owle’s, owls 
nest. Mounted specimens of .the birds would be otter, if 


obtainable. 
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METHOD 

Show pictures. See how many are recog- 
sized. What is the food of each? Would 
the owl have any reason to fear the eagle? 
We wil! read a story called a fable about 
thes? two birds. What is a fable? (*) 

Read silently till you find out what Mrs. 
Eagle s id first to Mrs. Owl. Tell me what 
she sai’. Read silently the conversation 
betwee: Mrs. Eagle and Mrs. Owl till they 
sy goo''-bye. What did Mrs. Eagle agree 
todo? Mary may read what Mrs. Eagle 
gid an | Jane may read what Mrs. Owl 
gid. /.ead silently till you find out what 
the eagie did soon after. What did she 
do? Why did she break her promise? 
Read si'ently to find what Mrs. Ow! did and 
gid on herreturn. Tell what she decided 
todo. Read silently of her visit fo Mrs. 
Eagle. What happened there? John may 
rad what Mrs. Eagle said and James may 
beMrs. Owl. Whom do you blame for the 
death of the owlets? Select two children 
tofread all the conversation and one to 
read explanations. Have others do this. 

(b) Where presentation of new words 
or ideas is necessary, or both. 

Follow (a) to (*). The words to be 
presented will vary with locality. Those - 
given are suggestive of the needs of the 
average class. If it is necessary to use 
many more, the material is too difficult. 


WorDs 

Neighbors, quarrel, dined, fault, believe, owlets, eagle, 
foe, remember, ugliest, promise. The teacher gets the 
italicized word from the child and writes it on the board 
asshetalks. Occasionally shemay be obliged to give a word 
herself, but she should never do this till she is sure that the 
children have the idea for which it stands. Mrs. Eagle, Mrs. 
Owl, and owlets may be written as the pictures are shown. 

In the story the eagle and the owl lived close together. 
They were neighbors. They were not good friends. What 
do you think they did? Yes, they quarreled. If they 
were not friends what were they? Yes, enemies or foes. 
Which do you suppose was to blame or we could say whose 
foult was it? The story may tell us. When they met they 
tad just had dinner or they had dined. Did you ever see 
any young birds? Describe them. They were ugly look- 
ing. Can you make it stronger than to say ugly — ugliest. 
flask you to do something and you agree to do it, you 
have made me a promise. One of these birds did that. 
You remember that they were foes. Would you believe a 
joe? Why are promises not kept? Yes, we forget or we 
do not remember. 

This presentation of ideas and the words (the majority 
ofthese are new to the eye only) which they represent serves 
aother purpose, that of arousing interest in the story. 


The Reading Lesson 


_ The reading lesson may be conducted much as it is out- 
lined under (a), but it may be desirable to shorten the 
amount to be read silently at any one time. To avoid 
the stumbling over the new words, suggest, in addition to 
the first direction given under (a), that they will find the 
lew words, neighbors, quarreled and dined, here. Point 
them out on the blackboard, or have some child do ‘it, 
and have them pronounced again. Treat other words 
just presented in the same manner. 


QUESTIONS FOR REPRODUCTION 
Whom is the story about and how does it begin? Re- 
peat all of the conversation at the first meeting. What 
pened soon after? Tell of Mrs. Owl’s return. Tell of 
visit to Mrs, Eagle and what was said. 
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The Eagle Finds the Owlets 


DRAMATIZATION 

CHARACTERS 
Two EAGLETS 
Four EAGLETS 


Mrs. EAGLE 
Mrs. Owr 


ScENE I — The Promise 


(Enter Mrs. Eagle from one side of the stage and Mrs. 
Owl from the other. Each is talking to herself.) 


Mrs. Eagle How comfortable I feel! That was a fine 
dinner we had. There is nothing that I like better than a 
fat hen. 

Mrs. Owl How the children did enjoy their dinner! 
They do like young mice so well. I wish I could find more 
for them. I could if I were not so afraid to leave them. 
But I never know when Mrs. Eagle will be about and we 
have quarreled so much that I am afraid to trust her. 
Here she comes now. I wish I had gone the other way. 

Mrs. Eagle Good-day, Mrs. Owl. Iam very glad to see 
you. Iwas just thinking about our foolish quarrels. Why 
can we not be friends? 

Mrs. Owl I should be very glad to be friends, Mrs. 
Eagle. (Meekly) I suppose it is all my fault that we have 
quarreled. 

Mrs. Eagle 
ashamed of myself. 
for you. 

Mrs. Owl You need do nothing. 
to be friends at last. 

Mrs. Eagle O, but I wish to help you in some way! 

Mrs. Owl Thank you, dear Mrs. Eagle. There is just 
one thing that I think of now. 

Mrs. Eagle What is it? 

Mrs. Owl When you are out looking for food for your 
little ones, do not harm my children. 

Mrs. Eagle Your children shall be safe with me. 
I think I never saw them. How shall I know them? 

Mrs. Qwl When you find just the sweetest and prettiest 
owlets that you ever saw, you will know that they are 
mine. 

Mrs. Eagle I have no doubt that they are very beauti- 
ful, but will you not tell me just how they look so that there 
may be no mistake? 

Mrs. Owl You will know them by their beautiful, large 
eyes. No other owlets have such eyes. 


O, no! I alone am to blame. I am so 
Forgive me and let me do something 


I am glad that we are 


But 
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Games 


school, or are returning from their long period of 
the bodily activity of the summer vacation, games 
of much motion appeal strongly to them. if 
These marching exercises are also an excellent aid in 
helping to accustom the children to the formation of lines. 
The children are also enabled to respond more quickly 
to commands, and to work more easily and with less fric- 
tion with others. 
I All the children sing or repeat: 
Let us march without a blunder, 
Right and left we part asunder, 
Soon we’ll meet in pairs again, 
Following our leading man, 
He shall be our captain. 


\ T this time when the children are just entering 


Thisfmay be used just as a simple march, the line divid- 
ing by having every other child pass to the right, the 
others to the left, then, marching around in semi-circles, 
they meet in pairs again. 








i ier AOI 


Marching Through Arch 


II A more intricate march, using the same words, is as 
follows: 

The children are arranged in a double line. During the 
singing of the first line they mark time with their feet 
without moving forward. At the second line of words the 
right line of children marches eight steps to the right, the 
left, eight steps to the left. With the third and fourth lines 
of the words, each line of children again marches right and 
left for sixteen steps, and with the fifth line they again 
march inward eight steps. Then, as successive couples 
meet, they join hands, and again marching respectively 
right and left, they march with the repeated words sixteen 
steps to the point of starting. There they mark the time 
of the last two measures. 

III For this exercise two children form an arch. Flags 
may be used, as in the illustration, and two larger children 
placed at the sides to hold two larger flags. But the chil- 
dren may form the arch by simply joining hands and rais- 
ing arms. 

Through this arch the others march in single line singing 
or repeating: 

One "by one we march along, 

Pass the arch so high and strong, 
Tripping through it, swift and light, 
Like a birdie in its flight. 


When all have passed through the arch the two children 
who formed it fall in line at the rear. When the march 


begins again, the two front children form a new arch, and 
the game continues. 


and Rest Exercises 
Annebelle R. Bucknam 


IV This march may be used in sections. Ii a very 
short; simple marching exercise is desired, the f :st pay 
only is used. The first two parts are used for a long--r game 
and all three if there is time or it is desired to forn: a circ 
for other games as in a regular game period, or out-oi!-dooy 


One by one, one by one, 
One by one, here we go! 

With merry hearts and cheerful song, 
As we march in a single row.” 


Two by two, two by two, 
Two by two, here we go! 
Now we arch the way in long array, 
We will march through the double row. 


Hand in hand, hand in hand, 
Hand in hand, here we go! 

Now we form a ring and gaily sing, 
With a ho, ho, ho, ho, ho! 


The first stanza is used with a simple march, repeated x 
many times as desired. With the second stanza the chij. 
dren form couples, or in a double line, and march in doubk 
file. At the words, “Now we arch,” they stop, the tw 
lines face each other, and, joining hands, they raise ams 
and form a long archway, through which the last coupk 
leads the way in single file. 

With the third stanza they all join hands to form a circe 
at the last line. With the words, “Ho, ho,” etc., the chil. 
dren drop hands and turn quickly around once, clapping 
and then joining hands again. 


See-saw Game 


An old tree stump in the playground and a long board 
furnished a splendid see-saw. Later, when that had bee 
removed, see-saw was played indoors. One row of children 
sit upon their desks and raise their arms at the side to 
represent the see-saw board. The children in rows on either 
side stand, facing the see-saw child, and take hold of his ex. 
tended hands with both of theirs as if grasping a see-saw 
board. The children bend low or rise high as the board 
goes up and down. A see-saw is thus formed by every 
three rows of children. The children all repeat: 

See-saw, up and down, 
I can see all over town. 


Naturally following this is the game of see-sawing wood. 
The children face each other in two rows, opposite ones 
clasping hands crosswise, right arms above to imitate the 
saws, left arms beneath to imitate sticks of wood. The 
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right arms saw in the rhythm of the song. At the last word 
the wood is sawed through, and the left arms fall apart. 

Or each two children join hands with arms extended 
and close together. A third child saws these, as the wood, 
with his right arm as the saw, as in the illustration, while 
all sing or repeat: 

Let us now begin our sawing, 
Forward, backward, pushing, drawing, 
Sawing, sawing wood, you see, 
See-saw, see-saw, see-saw, see! 


In connection with these games the children enjoy making 
minia‘ure pasteboard see-saws from a given pattern. 


Sense Perception Games 

.es adapted to developing and strengthening the vari- 
ous ssases are of great educational value. A wise culture 
of the senses is most important, as through them we learn 
to reo the language of things. Through the senses the 
soul o! things is made known to the children. The senses 
give us an image of the object. They give reports, and the 
imagination puts the reports together. 


Ga 














I Touch 
One child closes her eyes, or simply turns around, and 
extends her hands backwards. Another child holds out, 
for the other children to see, an object, such as an apple, 
pencil, or any suitable object, and then places it in the first 
child’s hands for her to touch, and try to tell by the feeling 
the name of the object as in the illustration. The children 
sing the following, using the tune of “There’s Music in 
the Air,” for the first two stanzas, and repeat last part for 
the third stanza: 
I have something in my hand, 
Can you tell what it can be? 


But I hope you understand, 
You may feel, but must not see. 


If you guess the proper name, 
Telling by the touch alone, 
You a sweet reward may claim, 

For it then shall be your own. 


When the child has succeeded in telling the name of the 
object, the children sing the third stanza: 
He has guessed the proper name, 
Telling by the touch alone, 
He a fine reward may claim, 
For it now shall be his own. 
Another child is then chosen, and the game proceeds as 
before, using another object. 


Il Sight 
One child stands with eyes closed, and, during the singing 
of the first stanza of the following song, another child is 
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Hearing 


motioned from the room by the teacher or leader of the 
game. Use the tune of the chorus of “Happy Greeting to 
All.” 
When we’re playing together, 
We are happy and glad; 
In bright or dull weather, 
We never are sad. 

While the children are singing the second stanza, the 
first child looks around the room and tells who has gone 
away. 

Now tell, little playmate, 
ho has gone from our ring, 
And if you tell rightly, 
We will clap as we sing. 

The first child goes after the other one, and both come 
back, join hands, and skip around the room while the chil- 
dren clap and sing, ‘‘ Tra-la-la-la-la-la,” etc., using the same 
music as the song. Then other children are chosen. 


III Hearing 

One child stands in the center of a circle of children, hold- 
ing out behind him a yardstick or pointer. The other chil- 
dren march around in a circle singing to the tune of “Auld 
Lang Syne”’: 

Let us march around with singing, 
Till our leader taps his stick, 
When you hear him, do not linger, 

Say your answer, soft and quick. 

At the words, “Taps his stick,” the children stand still as 
the child in the center taps the floor lightly with his stick. 
Then he points it backward, and the child to whom it 
points, steps into the circle, and, taking hold of the other 
end of the stick, he says, “‘Good-morning, John,” or “ Good- 
afternoon, Mary,” as the case may be. The first child 
answers and uses the other child’s name if he can recognize 
the voice. 

Then the children clap for him, and the second child be- 
comes the leader as the game is repeated. 


IV Smell 

A child covers her eyes with her hand, and another child 
holds a flower for her to smell. If she guesses its name by 
the scent, the flower isgiventoher. A pink is often used in 
playing this game. Roses, lilies, or any flower avail- 
able, or any substances which are suitable, may be used. 
But flowers are preferred, for a child cannot behold the 
beauty of a flower, and breathe in its fragrance, without 
being unconsciously impressed with a love of the pure and 
beautiful. 


V Taste 

The same method of playing is used as in the above, except 
that articles suitable for tasting are used, such as candy, 
a piece of orange, or lemon, etc. The child tastes, then 
gives the correct name, also describing the taste, as sweet, 
sour, etc. 






Correlating Nature Study and Geography 
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Gladys Brooke 


IN the powers that be decreed that nature study 
should be a part of our school curriculum they 
left a great deal to the teacher’s imagination. The 
word “nature”’ is sufficiently all-embracing to ad- 

mit of vagueness in its interpretation. It was to avoid 
this vagueness that the following course of study was evolved 
after two and a half years of experimenting, and it is given 
here with the hope that it may prove helpful to some 
teacher who is struggling with the undoubted obstacles 
which the subject presents. 

The course was followed in the third grade of a school 
in Washington, D. C., where the advantages of the nearby 
country are great. It could, however, be easily adapted 
to the uses of schools in larger cities. For example, many 
of the flowers and birds mentioned for identification could 
be eliminated, leaving only the few exceedingly familiar 
ones, as the dandelion, the English sparrow and the robin. 
One forty-five-minute period a week was used; a far better 


division of time would be one thirty-minute and one fifteen- © 


minute period, or three fifteen-minute periods a week. The 
work outlined in one section does not represent the amount 
to be covered in a week, but is simply a logical grouping 
of the subjects to be touched upon in a year. The teacher 
should aim to reach Section 8 by the first of April, from 
which time to the close of school there should be general 
map work included. Previous to this time there should be 
no instruction whatever about maps, but a globe and a large 
map of the world should be in the school-room from the 
beginning of the year and the children should be allowed 
free access to them at all times. It is surprising how much 
geography they will absorb in this way. 

Of course the teacher always has to adapt any course of 
study to her immediate needs, and it is probable that many 
would find the following outline too full and some, possibly, 
too advanced. Under such circumstances it would be ad- 
visable to note carefully after each lesson the topics that 
have not proved fruitful, and in following the course another 
year, to eliminate these topics entirely. Above all, it is im- 
portant to keep in mind the fact that the subjects coming 
under the head “Discussion” are not to be taught in the 
sense of pouring facts into the children’s already over- 
crowded minds, but are to be used as suggestions for an 
interesting talk in which the teacher, as much as possible, 
merely directs and molds the general trend of the conversa- 
tion. 

Napoleon stated that three things are necessary for the 
waging of a successful war — first, money; second, money; 
and third, money. In nature study there are three essen- 
tials without which our work is almost sure to be “weary, 
flat, stale and unprofitable.” These three conditions are — 
first, field trips; second, field trips, and ;third, field trips. 


THIRD GRADE 


Text-book — “ Home Geography for Primary Grades” 
Fairbanks 





Section 1 — Trees 
“Some Common Trees” — Home Geography 


Discussion 
roots bloom 
trunk fruit 
branches , seeds 
sap leaves 
bark veins 


Manual Work 


Have the children bring to school a variety of leaves. 
Use them for three fessons as follows: 


Manual Work 


1 Modeling Gr 

2 Paper cutting 

3 Drawing. Color with crayon, and in writing eriod , 
make neat labels for each variety. Pin the caves Dis¢ 


and their respective labels on the exhibition © creen, a 
and below them place the best of the drawings. . 
Section 2 — Soil ‘ 
“The Soil’ — Home Geography 
“How the Soil is Made” — Home Geography t] 
Experiments Bir 
1 Have the children bring to school samples of the k 
following soils: r 
a garden . 
b woods c 
c sandy b 
d_ red clay r 
Place in glass jars for exhibition, and label. C 
2 Separate from one pot of soil the humus, silt, sand t 
and clay. Detailed description of this experiment } 
may be found in the Rural School Leaflet for March, . 
1910, Ithaca, N. Y. , 
3 Plant seeds in small pots containing the different , 
kinds of soil that have been studied, and watch de. 
velopments. 1 
Section 3 — Flowers Ex 
“What Plants Need” — Home Geography 
“Where the Flowers Grow” — Home Geography 
Discussion 
calyx (including sepals) 
corolla (including petals) 7, 
stamens ’ 
pistils 
pollen Sec: 
nectar bes 
bees wee 
In calling attention to the parts of the flower do not insist ; 
upon the memorizing of their names. 
Flowers to be identified 
goldenrod (at least three varieties) 
aster 
wild carrot 
Jamestown or jimson weed 1 
sunflower at 
black-eyed Susan do 
morning-glory 
iron weed Ser 


thistle 


During the year many flower studies should be made, 
using clay in bas-relief, brush, pencils and crayons 
as the mediums. In the fall the children should be | 
encouraged to bring seed pods of all kinds to school. 
A large, stiff piece of brown paper, attacied by 
thumb-tacks to a light yard-stick at the | ottom, 
can be hung on the wall and to this the sec’) pods 
can be fastened with strips of the gummy paper 
used for mending books, etc. As each new pod 
is attached the name of the flower or plant from 
which it came is written above it on the brown 
paper. In the spring keep a flower calend:r; rule 
in spaces where the children can write the ne mes of 
flowers seen, where and when observed, colur, ete. 

Decorate the calendar in some simple way 
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Section 4 — Butterflies and Birds 
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“Monarch Butterfly” — Rural School Leaflet, Septem- 


“Grasshopper” — Nature Study — Wilson 
“Dravon Fly” — Nature Study — Wilson 


Disct 


lar 


pul 


co 


ch: 


bu 
mi 
th: 


Bird 
Er 
ro! 


ber, 1910, Ithaca, N. Y. 


{ 


‘ssion 

we 

ee 

9on . 
rsalis 
‘terflies and moths compared 
ration of birds 

farmer and the birds 


to be Identified 
zlish sparrow 
in 


wren 


Ca 
ble 
re 
cr 


rdinal 


ackbird 
i-winged blackbird 


WwW 


buzzard 


ha 


vk 


meadow-lark 


ca 
sa 


t-bird 
ndy mocking-bird 


oriole 


bhi 


ue-jay 


Experiments 

Tell the children to keep on the look-out. Caution 
them about getting some of the leaves or grasses on or 
near which the larvae were found. Place the larve 
in ventilated boxes with leaves, etc., and watch de- 


Mar 
bi 


velopments. 


sual Work 
rd calendar 


Section 5 — Clouds and Winds 


“The Wind” — Home Geography 
“The Clouds” — Home Geography 


Discussion 


st 


ratus (white layers on horizon) 


cumulus (white wool or ice cream) 


ci 


rrus (feathery) 


nimbus (gray, rainy) 
direction (north, south, east, west, N. E., S. E., etc.) 
direction of wind as indicated by smoke, leaves, etc. 

To illustrate this discussion write to the weather bureau 
at Washington for a chart showing the different types of 
clouds. 


Secti 


on 6 — Rain 


“Three Forms of Water” — Home Geography 
“Where the Water Comes From” — Home Geography 


“The Raindrops” — Home Geography 


“SI 


Dis 


S 


rings” — Home Geography 


“uSStON 
olids 


liquids 
gases 
heat expands (steam) 


Cc 


old contracts 


geysers 
icebergs 


Ex;eriments 
1 Illustrate condensation with te: ke’ .le and alewhol 
stove. A pane of glass held rear che stecm id 


then placed outside the windc + «.’ 


of moisture. 


show th: drop: 


2 Frequently there is at least one boy in a Third 
Grade who is the possessor of a small toy steam- 
engine. Have him bring this to school and give 
a practical demonstration. 


Manual Work 

There is nothing in which the children take more de- 
light than a weather chart. One of the many ways 
to manage a weather chart is as follows: Each 
month draw on the blackboard a calendar, making 
large numerals to be filled in daily by the children 
with yellow for sunshine, blue for rain, white for 
snow, gray for clouds, etc. At the end of each month 
a weather record should be made showing the num- 
ber of rainy days, the number of cloudy days, etc. 
The sum of all ‘these items should tally with the 
number of days in that particular month; this way 
nature study, arithmetic and writing can be com- 
bined in one fifteen-minute lesson. 


Section 7 — Rain Concluded 
“Water Works for Us” — Home Geograthy 
“How the Rain Made the Valley” — Home Geography 
“The Surface of the Land” — Home Geography 

















































Discussion 
valleys 
mountains 
canyons 
plains 
plateaus 
divides 


Manual Work 
Model, in clay or sand: 
a@ acanyon 
b a mountain-side showing a plateau 
c a plain 
d a divide 


Section 8 — Streams, Lakes, Oceans 
“The Summer Stream” — Home Geography 
“Something About Lakes’ — Home Geography 
“The Work of the Ocean” — Home Geography 
“Everything has Weight” — Home Geography 


Discussion 
inlet 
outlet and mouth 
head and source 
gravitation 
tides 
evaporation 
maps 


Experiment 
Dissolve a little salt in a cup of water. Let it stand 
until the water has evaporated, leaving the salt 
in the bottom. The experiment will require from a 
week to ten days. 


Manual Work 

1 Model, in clay or sand: 

a A village situated in a valley, and beside a lake 
which has its head in a spring and its outlet in a 
stream. 

2 Drawamap of the school-room. Use a large sheet 
of paper and try to make it possible to use a scale 
of an inch to a foot. 

3 Draw a map of the school grounds, the city, the 
farm, or some section observed in a field trip. 


Section 9 — Seasons and Climates 

“The Seasons” — Home Geography 

“How the Seasons Affect Plants and Animals” — Home 
Geography 





(Continued on page 463) 
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Using the Sand-Table Effectively 


Jessie Wakeman and Aloysia MacLoughlin 


to us. It has been the magic carpet that has car- 
ried us away and away over land and seas to 
Holland, Ireland and the North Pole; it has led 
us back to the Indians and the Mayflower and Columbus; it 
has shown us the way into the Land of Make-Believe where 
we have roamed with Sir Launfal and, Siegfried and King 
Arthur and his knights; it has even been our salvation on 
blizzardy days when we were, of necessity, shut-ins. 
To enjoy your sand-table and make it effective it must 
not be used in a slovenly, haphazard way, but certain few 
rules must be kept in mind: 


O« sand-table has been a fairy godmother’s gift 


No. 1 Let the representation be a definite, necessary 
part of your school work. 

No. 2 Let the picture be evolved. 

No.3 Keep everything in proportion. 

No. 4 Be original. 


In explanation of No. 1 — The teacher should have a well 
defined idea of what she wishes to visualize for the pupils, a 
picture that is needed to supplement some part of her work. 
The details may be subject to change, perhaps, at the 
suggestion of the children, but the main idea should have 
been outlined in her mind’s eye before starting the work. 

No. 2 — Let the picture grow day by day, each detail 
worked out understandingly, each child helping, but never 
sacrificing the picture to be shown for the sake of letting a 
child add his mite. Remember that a sand-table represen- 
tation must leave a plain, correct picture of something that 
you feel the pupils ought to know. 

No. 3 — Keep everything in proportion — and this can- 
not be made too emphatic. If your picture is to hold a 
house — as in the cottage in the scene in Ireland that will 
appear later in the Primary EpucATION— place your 
cottage in your sand-table of a size in proportion to the 
table and the final representation. Now keep in mind, in 
filling in fence, road, bushes, market woman, well, and all the 
other details, the size of your cottage and keep everything 
in proportion to this central building or object, whatever 
it may be. 

I have seen pictures on the sand-table with more Pilgrims 
in the scene than ever came over in the Mayflower, and 
every one eleven feet tall if the log cabins in the representa- 
tion were any criterion. 

Avoid this mussy, fussy filling in with unnecessary detail 
and keep the picture clear and simple. 

Holland is another subject for maltreatment, and teachers, 
with the utmost sangfroid, will place a wind-mill, a Dutch- 
man and a goose in a tulip bed in one sand-table picture, 
and it’s a draw whether the miller could get inside the mill 
or the goose carry it off comfortably on his back. 

Or else you will find the whole of the West Indies, the 
three ships, Columbus and the court of Spain pictured 
on a table that should really be given over to a bit of shore 
line and one ship. I should like to take issue with teachers 
who believe in a painted or drawn background for the sand- 
table, for I believe that they will find the picture in the 
children’s minds wil) remain plainer and clearer if they 
place their sand-tables against an undecorated wall and 
not against a blackboard on which they have contrived a 
background. 

The habit of filling in to a horizon line and bordering 
and covering the surrounding space with pictures pertaining 
to the sand-table representation has always made a clutter- 
ing up of the space alotted to the sand-table, that has 
blur-ed the recollection of the representation and left a 
confused impression upon the children. Holland, as a 
matter of fact, is a most orderly little land and not one 
“messed up” with buildings, people, animals and flowers 
of unheard-of proportions. 


The prettiest compliment I ever heard paid to thi: 
of proportion was one given by a little second gr: 
when he saw this same scene of Ireland — “Oh, if 
just once be a little elf and go inside that cottage, 
I have a good time!” ; 

The scene had become real to him, it had becon 
and it will remain with him to be recalled when 
fancy dictates as long as he lives. 

No. 4 means to get away from the beaten trac! 
sand-table may be used in connection with nature st 
history, to be sure, but it may also be used to c 
geography, reading, stories, hygiene, discipline and 
school activities; and because you start using you: 


table to supplement nature work in the fall, is no reason at all 


for feeling that you must continue such a series thro 
the year, or that the sand-table must only be arranged 
beginning of each month and not be touched unde 
of mortal sin, until four weeks are past. 

The sand-table should be subordinate to the nee: 
likes of the grade and not “t’other way ’round.” 

We have used this year in our First and Second Gra 
will appear later in Prrmary Epucation, “A County 
“A Feudal Castle,” “A wee bit of the Emerald Isk 
National Encampment” (see June, 1917, issue), 


Circus,” “The School-house Hill,’ “An Oasis in the 
Desert,” “The Maypole Dance” and others equally 
different from the general run of sand-table pictures — and 
everyone of them has been arranged to teach some definite, 


necessary, educational fact, and they were not bi 
because they were cute or funny or odd. 
So much for the indoor sand-table. 


Last year the Kindergarten and First Grade borrowed an 


idea from the widely discussed Gary Schools. This 
outdoor sand-pile. 

A crudely built sand-yard about 12 x 12 feet was e1 
by boards about eighteen inches high, wedged in 
cround by stakes and placed just under the windows 
kindergarten. 


Here children were allowed to play, without super 
My first grade children were allowed 


during school hours. 
to go when their work was finished quickly, on pleasan 
instead of doing busy work at their seats, or wher 


youngster was out of sorts and looking for trouble a 
There was just one day when we had 
It was understood that the 
children were to stay in the little yard, and the kinder- 


not know why. 
any unpleasantness over it. 


garten teacher or her assistant were rarely called 
open windows by any undue noise. 

It worked most successfully for the last six weeks of 
and was a source of lots of fun for the children and 
deal of help for the teachers. 


Our Circus 


We had all the thrills that come with the big sh 
seeing the elephants and yelling immoderately at sig! 
clown — we had them all — and the beauty of it 1 
they lasted for days, when we had the greatest « 
circus in the world on the, sand-table. 

The big top of the tent was made from unbleach 
lin, cutting from it a circle 27 inches in diameter. A: 
(about one-sixth) was cut away and the edges join: 
to make the top fit tightly. Scallops were then ma 
colored crayon on a narrow strip of muslin, the mu 
out on this colored line, and this narrow strip ma 
hanging edge of the tent. 


The center pole was 16 inches long and was placec 


center of a 12-inch circle. 
The smaller poles were 8} inches long and were pl: 
the circumference The top was tacked first to the 
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se, then stretched taut and fastened to the side poles by 
ans of old victrola needles. The scalloped strip was 
xt attached. 

Tacks were driven into the sand-table about 12 inches 


rom each side pole. 

Natural colored raffia was twisted to represent rope and 
ped over the victrola needle at the top of side poles 
th the other end tied tightly to the tack in the table. 
is served to hold the poles erect, thus: 





The sand under the table was covered with sawdust and 
he finishing touch was a small silk American flag placed 
m the top of the center pole. 

Standing in the sawdust ring were the giraffe, camels, 


h pig, a clown, a girl dressed in pink and standing on a 


now-white horse, elephants large and small. 


Circus Parade Busy Work 


In September the Barnum and Bailey Circus came to 
our city and we were kindly granted permission to take the 
dasses Over to see the parade. I found the class so inter- 
sted in what they had seen, that I decided to use this en- 
thusiasm to good advantage. 

We first had language talks on what we had seen and 
then our freehand cutting work for drawing. 

Each day I pinned up one pattern on the front board, 
and gave the class the scissors and white drawing paper 
and let them work. We then selected the best and these 
were pasted on our blackboard fora border and on blue wall 
paperforaposter. Theresultsaremarvelous. Ifindittrains 
the child’s powers of attention and observation above all 
ese and is a splendid busy work or manual training lesson. 

The pictures for patterns are gathered from all magazines, 
taders, circus posters, drawing books and other pictures. 
liirst make a pattern of white paper and paste it on black, 
#it can be seen from all parts of the room. This is pinned 
wbefore the class. 


Patterns for 
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No circus is complete without monkeys, so one was 
stationed on the top of the circus wagon, “while the other 
monkey sat on the elephants’ back and juggled the tam- 
bourine.”’ 

All of the animals were cut double and both front and 
back were colored. To correlate with this circus work, 
nature study for the week was evolved from lessons about 
some of the animals in the menagerie, and language lessons 
were written about “Our Circus” and finally the coloring 
and cutting was done during the regular drawing period. 

This particular year a circus of the real kind struck 
town, so we devoted a morning to staging a real one 
in pantomime, with the outside aisle of the schdol-room 
for the parade. 

First came the band, with much puffing of cheeks, blowing 
of horns, playing on combs and beating of drums. 

Next came four elephants impersonated by four boys, 
wagging their heads in most elephantine style, lions who 
roared, clowns who were even funnier than they intended 
being, and chariot drivers with imaginary chariots and 
boys or girls for horses. 

The circus performances brought out feats of strength 
never duplicated before or since, a lion tamer who poked 
her trained lions with the official school pointer until they 
filled the room with their awe-inspiring howls, a bareback 
rider who cavorted around on one foot, bowing and throw- 
ing kisses in the most realistic manner, tumblers who 
covered themselves with dirt and glory, and a ticket seller 
that would have tempted the quarters from Rockefeller 
himself. 

There was not an earthly reason —I mean an earthly 
pedagogical reason —for doing this except that it was 
bushels of fun and we would not have missed it for 
worlds. 


Autumn 
Maude M. Grant 


Oak trees, maples, hickories; 
Red, gold and brown leaves, 

Bright blue sky and frosty air, 
And cornfields full of sheaves. 


Squirrels storing daily 
Winter’s food supply; 

Cocoon cradles swaying 
On the branches high. 


Birds flown to the Southland, 
Summer-time is past; 

Know by all these tokens 
That Autumn’s here at last. 


the Animals 

















A Dance for Circus Day 


Harriet A. James 


Pierrot and Pierrette 


Music Any simple hop polka. 

CostumEs Boy’s suit is of white cambric. Géirl’s suit of 
tarlatan. Caps stiffened with crinoline. Ruffs for 
neck are made of tarlatan. Color scheme is blue and 
white. 

INTRODUCTION Pianist gives chord and arpeggio. Pierrot 
and Peirrette enter running and spin in circle like 
Fig. 1. 


STEP 1 
a Slide right, together right. (One measure.) 
(Raise feet high before slide. See Fig. 2.) 
b Run 3 steps (boy following girl). (One measure.) 
c Slide left together left. (One measure.) 
d Run 8 steps (boy chasing girl). (One measure.) 
Repeat @, b, c, d, three times, making the above go 
around in a big circle, finishing in center of 
platform or space. 


STEP 2 

.. Cross hands (see Fig. 3). 
a Touch right toe in front of left toe. 
b Extend right tee sideward and hop (see Fig. 3). 
(One measure.) 

Repeat a and d twice. (Two measures.) 

Slide right together right. (One measure.) 
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Extend left toe side left and hop (see Fig. 3). (One 
measure.) 

Repeat e, f, twice. (Two measures.) 

Slide left together left. (One measure.) 
Repeat a, b, c, d, e, f, g, k. (Qne measure.) | 


© 


Girl looks back over shoulder teasingly. 


Boy follows girl with arms extended (see Fig. 4). 
Slide forward with right together, right and (one 





he] 


measure) 

Slide forward with left together, left and (one 
measure) 

Slide forward with right together right and (one 
measure) 


Finish with two stamps. (One measure.) 
Repeat a, 5, c, d, three times. (One measure.) 


ve Ve 


Girl steps back right, point left foot back. (One 
measure.) Boy steps forward left, point right foot 
forward (see Fig. 5). om 

Girl steps back left, point right toe back. Boy steps 
forward right, point left toe forward. (One measure) 

Repeat a and 6. (Two measures.) a 

Repeat introduction (see Fig. 1). (Eight measures.) 

Grasp each other about waist and raise leg backward 
for finish (see Fig. 6). (Four measures.) 


Thiel} 
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A Slavic Folk Dance 
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Socialized Recitations 
A Socialized Recitation in Geography 
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Under the Supervision of Gail Calmerton 
Bloomingdale School, 4th Grade, Esther Phipps, Teacher, Fort Wayne, Ind 
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PAPER MANUFACTURING 
I Aims 
1 Of teacher 
To lead children to discover for themselves 
what assets Fort Wayne supplied for their 
purpose in study of Northeastern States. 
2 Of pupils 
To find where Fort Wayne gets its supply of 
paper. 


II Previous work. 
1 Cutting of advertisements from magazines for 
products of New England States. 
2 Visiting local dealers in paper. 
a Newspaper offices. 
b Printing companies. 
3 Getting of books and exhibit from public library 
on paper manufacturing. 


Paper exhibit consisted of: 
a Two samples of rags. 
b Two samples of rag half-stuff. 
c $r--~l varieties of paper. 
c ‘ ‘varieties of paper pulp. 
This matena: was placed on a table in front of the class. 


Nore The lesson was given before the Parent-Teacher Club of the 
school, in the auditorium. Had it been given in the class-room, the 
grammatical errors would have been noticed and corrected by the 
children as the mistakes were made — was for were, took for taken, etc. 


Vera We have been cutting ads out of the magazine 
and we only found two ads for the paper mills; found one 
from Maine and one from Pennsylvania. 

Miss Phipps Wewere to find out things last night; now, 
tell us what we found out. 

Milton Last night the boys and girls went to the different 
printing shops of Fort Wayne. I went to the Singmaster 
Printing Company, and Mr. Liggett gave me some adver- 
tisements and one was from Massachusetts and one from 
Michigan. I will now put a paper on Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, and Massachusetts, where the paper came from. 

Eugene The News gets their paper from New York, 
from Michigan, Wisconsin, and Massachusetts. (Places 
papers on the above named states.) 

Victor I went to the Fort Wayne Printing Company and 
I found out that they got most of their paper from Toledo, 
Ohio. (Places paper on Ohio.) 

Miss Phipps Go ahead, Melvin. 

(Melvin helps him find the place.) 

Ruby I went to the General Printing Company last 
night and found out that most of their paper comes from 
Pennyslvania, Massachusetts and New York. (Places 
paper on the above states.) 

Esther Wheeler To-day I am going to tell you about 
paper, where it was first manufactured and of what it is 
manufactured. I found out in this big book (indicating) 
that paper was first manufactured in Egypt, Japan, and 
China, but I am going to tell you about this (showing a 
sample) and this came from Holyoke, Massachusetts, and 
so I am going to put my card there. 

Miss Phipps That’s a little high. 

Esther -Right there. 

Miss Phipps All right. 

(Esther can’t reach it and a little boy places it for her.) 

Esther Paper is made out of rags and it is also made out 
of bagging and when you chewed paper, did you ever think 
what you was chewing? (Laughter.) These rags are 
bought by the rag dealefs, and then they are sent to New 
York, and the paper manufacturing companies send to 


New York and buy these rags, and when they |uy the 
rags they take them and run them through a machi 
which presses them into little bits like this (i {icatin, 
and then these are run through a machine thai Washis 
them and they are steamed and some other things in th 
water that help take out the dirt and dust, and then thes 
are put in a big boiler again and let stand about two hour, 
and then they are taken out of this and dumped int 
washers and washed and then they are dumped into anothe 
big boiler, which steams them until they are like this 
(indicating). This is stuff, but it is still rag, as you cy 
see. And this (indicating) is just the same, only it is bag 
ging, and it is still the bagging, too. And then these ap 
put into another machine, which cuts them up still fing 
and finer, until it becomes like this (indicating). It is; 
rag half-stuff. And this is another kind of half-sty 
(indicating). Paper is not only made out of rags and bag. 
ging, but it is also made out of wood and this is some of thy 
wood pulp (indicating), ground wood, and here is anothe 
kind of pulp (indicating). I do not know what this pub 
is made out of. Then these are put through another 
machine and they are washed again and there are glue 
and other things put into the water, so if there is still any 
dust or dirt in it, this steam will take out the dirt and dust 
and the glue and the other things, that takes out the color, 
Then these are taken out and put into another machine 
which presses them, and then it comes out paper and then 
they are put into another machine, which cuts them into 
the sizes of paper that they want them. 

Miss Phipps Go ahead. Perhaps the class would like 
to see some of them. 

Esther Isthere any one in the class that would like to see? 

Thorneta Where did you find that out, Esther? 

Esther What? 

Thorneta What you have been talking about. 

Esther Well, I found this (showing sample) out froma 
paper manufacturing company; they sent this sample to 
me and that helped me. They wrote a letter and I wrote 
a letter and that told all about the things, and the paper 
company wrote a letter and sent samples and all the things, 
so I could show them to you. Not exactly to you, but to 
the whole class. 

Miss Phipps Where did you get the exhibits, Esther? 

Esther 1 got this exhibit (indicating) at the public 
library, and the Chemical Paper Manufacturing Company 
sent it to the public library and I got it from the public 
library. 

Miss Phipps Now, class, you have heard all these re 
ports about where Fort Wayne buys its paper and you may 
look at the map. How many things can you tell us about 
paper from this study so far? 

Norman’ You can see that most of the paper mills are 
in the northeastern corner. I read in Carpenter’s “Geo 
graphical Reader” that the most important mil!s where 
paper is made is in the Northeast, because they run it by 
water power. 

Esther Why should they be mostly in the Nort hieastem 
States? 

Milton They have the mills there and if they haven't 
enough wood in the Northeast, they send it away «nd they 
have the water power to run the machinery. 

Melvin Is water power the only kind of power they 
have? 

No. 


Milton 
Melvin What other kind of power have they? 
Milton Electric. 

Melvin Is that the only two kinds of power they have? 
George (I) ‘They have coal power. 
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Esther I don’t see why they haven’t enough wood up 


there. 
Norman They can go up to the Catskill Mountains 


and get most all the wood they want. 

Miss Phipps Will you tell us, Ruth, what you can learn 
from this? 

Rut It takes fuel to manufacture and it takes mills to 
manuf: cture. 

Mis: Phipps Let us turn to our book, page 70, and find 


out whether our book agrees with what we have collected. 
As soo aS you find anything to prove any statement you 
made, vou may read it to the class. 

Georve (II) (Reading) In the Catskill Mountains, in 
New \ ork, and in plateau region in Western Pennsylvania, 
lumbering is extensively carried on. 

Mis: Phipps Did anyone report any paper from Penn- 

van!a? 

, Milion I reported that the Singmaster Printing Com- 
pany gets some paper from Pennsylvania. 

Miss Phipps Anything else? Read at the bottom of 
page (, Thurlo. 


Thurio (reading) “In and near these forest covered 
sections are many lumber mills and many paper mills, 
in which wood is ground into pulp for making paper.” 

Miss Phipps Pearl. 

Pearl (reading) “Much of the paper used for books, 
newspapers, letters and wrappings is made from the wood. 
Probably a large part of the paper that you see has been 
manufactured from the trees of the forest.” 

Miss Phipps Is this true? 

Pearl Yes. 
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Miss Phipps How do you know? 

Pearl Because I read it. 

Miss Phipps Any other way beside reading it that 
makes you think it is true? 

Mabel Esther told us. 

Miss Phipps Page 74. What did you say about the 
power in the East? 

Norman I said that that is why they have most of the 
paper mills in the Northeastern States, because they have 
most of their water power there. 

Miss Phipps Look on page 74. 

Harold (reading) “On account of this water power, manu- 
facturing developed very early here. The principal rivers 
used are the Connecticut, the Merrimac and the largest 
rivers in Maine. 

Miss Phipps Look at the map and you will see that 
most of the paper in Fort Wayne came from Maine and New 
York and Massachusetts. 

Pearl It says in here that the capital of New York 
is Albany, where the making of collars and cuffs are the 
leading industries. Is paper the only thing thatjthey make 
by water power? 

Mae No, they can run the other machines, to make the 
other things, just as well as they can make paper. 

Miss Phelps Norman, will you tell us what you learned 
this afternoon about paper? 

Norman We have talked about where paper is mostly 
made. We found out that the most important mills where 


paper is made is in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, be- 
cause in Massachusetts they have mostly water?)power 
and in Pennsylvania they can use coal. 
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~ She ts a T. is a T. oa: 4 U. 

and is Sure of an Income 

A Teacher of North Fond du Lac, 
Wis., writes: “‘ Twice during this 
severe winter I needed the aid of the 
T.C.U., because I have a family 
depending on me for support. I am 
most apeetel t to the friend through , 
whom Fjoined it. I can work wit 
out worrying, mtg certainly that i 
if sickness does come, all my income 
) will not stop.” 
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-METE refer, of course, refer, of course, to othe eed storms is of she the Teacher's life—thoee [y. s life—those 
three dread contingencies that rob so many Teachers of their 
salaries and their savings —Sickness, Accident and Quarantine. 


No one can foresee them; no one can avoid them. When your 
turn comes—which it will some day—if you are caught without 
T. C. U. protection, all you can do is to pay the cost and charge it 
up to hard luck. 


But, friends, if you come under the cover we are now extending 
to you, you won’t need to charge it up to hard luck — you can 
charge it to the T. C. U., which makes a business of safeguarding, 
protecting and guaranteeing you a fixed income any month during 
the year that you are sick, injured or quarantined. Thousands of 
teachers, by enrolling in the T. C. U., have realized peace of mind 
and certainty of income. 


The T.C.U. is the National Organization of Teachers for Teachers. 
It was projected and organized, and is now conducted; by people 
who have had a long experience in teaching. It is the one protec- 
tive agency of the profession. Its long record of prompt liberal 
payment of claims is a matter of history —established to your satis- 
faction by hundreds of letters from grateful teachers whose salaries 
we have saved: and -whose expenses during misfortune we have 
helped to pay. 

Almost every week some teacher, struggling bravely in the midst of an un- 
foreseen calamity, writes: “I wish I had known of your organization before.” 

One woman recently wrote: “If I had only taken your advice a few weeks 
ago, I would not now be piling up a debt that wiil take a year of hard work to pay.” 

To be forewarned is to be forearmed. Now that you know about this 
Teachers Protective Organization—-the T. C. U.—we are sure you will no longer 
neglect to take that first simple precaution that a business man always takes— insur- 
ing his earning power against the uncertainties of the future. 

Every teacher in America should be a member of the T.C.U., and share its protection. If 


you have not already done $o, fill out and mail the Coupov on the opposite page for information. 
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No Need to Worry 
When the Bills Come In 


A Teacher of Westmount, Quebec, 
Canada, writes: “ I wish I could ex- 
press adequately the feeling of relief 
which I experienced when [ realized 
that though the doctor’s fee and the 
druggist’s bill were in front of me, 
{ need not ror ¢ owing, to being 
member of the 
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be paid month when you are disabled by Yu may receive the following instead of monthly indemnity, 


r accidents for days — weeks — or months — 
your sigs or not; for injury, for twelve 
ate of dif sickness that confines you to the Broken Arm above elbow - : - $ 85.00 
ynths,) Broken Arm below elbow yhene. - 50.00 


. ; : Broken Leg - - - - 
e paid §@§ath for a period of illness that does Broken Knee-cap - - - - 


e you totitkeeps you from your work. This Broken Collar-bone - . 

our boandiet well and strong. Dislocated Shoulder, Elbow or Wrist 
Dislocated Ankle - - 

Dislocated Knee 

Surreon bills for minor accidents not to cna 
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‘CIAL T pays for accidental loss. of 


In the Annual Increase Insurance after 


5 ae First Your Fer Five Years Fifth Year Send the Coupon 
ction till ® Ist, Life - - - $100.00 5 


«> Both hands - 100.00 
oo eee ~ Today Before 


Both eyes 100.00 ° 
One coal - 50.00 Something 
One foot - - = 50.00 


One eye - - 333 33.33 


©) : 
SPITAL Benefit — A 20% increase in monthly 
sick benefits for two months when you are confined eS 
t in an established hospital. 


PERATION Benefits will be paid you in addition 


to other benefits after your policy has been in con- 
tinuous force for one year. 


All Benefits Doubled for Travel 


Accidents 


310 T. C. U. Building 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
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The Arithmetic Lesson 


Marion D. Paine 


(This department appears every month. Its purpose is to give sug- 
gestions in all lines of arithmetic teaching. It deals with the formal as 
well as the concrete, with principles as well as with practice or method. 
Teachers are asked*to send in questions to be answered, or subjects 
which they would like to have discussed, addressing Editor of Prmmary 
—” 50 Bromfield Street, Boston — ArtrHmMEtTIC DEPART- 
MENT, 


Contest Letters 


Beginning with the January, 1918, number, one column 
or more each month will be given up to short Contest Let- 
ters on specified subjects. The subject for January is to be 
“An Original Arithmetic Game” and for February “An 
Addition Drill.” 

The January letters must be in by October first, and the 
February ones by November first. A prize of $2 is offered 
for the best letter each month. All letters sent are the 
property of the Editor of this department. Suitable ones 
will be published with the monthly prize letter. 


September Arithmetic with the First Grade 


Every year thousands upon thousands of little children, 
scarcely more than babies, come out from their homes to 
get their first experience with school. Some few have been 
to Kindergartens or Play Schools, but the large majority 
are the raw material which we teachers are to train and 
nourish, educationally speaking, until it is supposedly 
fitted to cope with the world and its work. 

The First Grade teacher is the connecting bond between 
home and the school. She has many advantages on her 
side, too. There is novelty. There is zeal to attain to 
what older, admired superiors already know. And best of 
all, there is the beautiful pleasure of living for many hours 
each week with social and mental equals. 

But the First Grade teacher has also heavy responsi- 
bilities. She can make her pupils like or dislike the school. 
She can implant a love of good literature even in the young- 
est baby. And she can and must tie school and home 
closely together in all her work. 

Arithmetic as commonly taught is especially foreign to 
the newly entered school child. What does he care about 
the magical answer to 5 plus 4 or 8minus3? Nothing at all, 
unless his interest is artificially aroused by his admired 
teacher. 

The kind of arithmetic that he wants is of quite a differ- 
. ent sort. He likes to handle objects, to draw lines, to 
count, to measure, to compare; and, best of all, he likes to 
really use number in such simple ways as distributing the 
- correct number of papers or paint dishes to his row, finding 
the right page in a book, and measuring to get his nails 
the proper distance for a loom, or his table legs just long 
enough and just far enough from the corners of his table top 
so that.they will keep such table top on a strictly horizontal 
plane. 

Do not, therefore, rush the new class into abstract number. 
; It may be that you are obliged to “cover” addition and sub- 
traction to 12, or “all combinations to 10,:’ in which case 
; it must be done, of course. But give the thildren plenty of 
* experiences and chances to use number first. Show them 
how to make of their ruler.a valuable ally. Let them play 
% domino games and matching games, and count their word 
cards as many times and as frequently as possible. Then 
when spring comes take up the formal work, if you must, 
teaching it through the familiar experiences and by means 
- of games. There is no danger that the children will not 
finish it in time, for they will have all that background of 
“experienced building” to help, as well as being six months 
older and six months wiser than now. The postponement 
will unquestionably be much better for the children, and 
just as unquestionably -egsier for the teacher, too. It will 
intensify the pleasure and minimize the drudgery for all 
concerned. 
















September Arithmetic with the Second and Thirj 
Grades 


Many teachers dread the first school day of every autumn, 
“The children have forgotten the little they did | now,” 
they mournfully complain, or else they speak deprecis tingly 
of last year’s instructor and her results; while the new and 
inexperienced teacher is plunged in gloom at the idea of 
doing advance work when the fundamentals are so poor] 
known. It often seems, too, as though arithmetic had beep 
forgotten even more than all the rest. 

This situation, however, is perfectly natural. The chil. 
dren have probably read more or less all summer, writtep 
letters, and used their hands to construct, while they have 
had practically no use for arithmetic. Of course, the ab. 
stractions of addition, the multiplication tables, and various 
units of measure have slipped away. But they are not 
permanently gone. A few days of lively number games, 
or competition of one sort or another, and all of last spring’s 
knowledge will return to its former location “above the 
threshold of consciousness.” 

If the teacher expects or requires much knowledge that 
first week, she will disappoint herself and dishearten the 
children. If she appears to expect nothing, and shows 
pleasure at what is remembered instead of annoyance at 
what is forgotten, she will have her proper reward in the 
quick response of the children and the splendid quality of 
the work they will at once begin to do. 

Brisk contests between sides or rows will soon bring 
back the basal addition, on which the other formal work 
must be based. Using the number cards is one form of 
drill. The class may be lined up as for a spelling match 
and have the examples called out quickly to them in tum, 
those who fail returning to their seats. When the foot 
of each line is reached, both sides are counted and the 
winning side has a star on the board. Those who fail then 
take their old places and the teacher goes alternately down 
the lines again. 

Written work may be reviewed by similar contests. 
Divide the blackboard into sections and assign three to five 
pupils to each, numbering them 1, 2,3,andsoon. All have 
paper and pencil at the seats. First the 1s of each group 
go to the board and do an example which the teacher gives 
to all. The others do it at their seats. Each child at the 
board goes to his seat as soon as he has the answer. When 
“time’”’ is called all must leave the board whether they have 
finished or not. Correct answers are rewarded by a star. 
The 2s then go, and so on in regular rotation. At the close 
of the period the side having the most stars wins. Fora 
large class or a crowded room this sort of contest is ex 
ceptionally fine, because there is activity for all, and every 
one is kept busy all the time. 

Many simple games with flash cards easily develop into 
contests which will very much expedite rapid review. 
Often, too, some simple device will occur to the obseryant 
teacher or be suggested by a member of the class. — 

“Why, children, when you take away the 10 combinations 
and the 1 combinations and the doubles, there are only 
28 left. Would you like to see if you can find out w hat they 
are, for your arithmetic lesson to-day?” said one Third 
Grade teacher, a day or two after school opened in the fall. 

Each child made his list and was then given paseboard, 
out of which he fashioned twenty-eight little cards. On 
each was written a combination, with the reverse 


8 ae 
+5 +8 
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on the-back side, the set being fastened together with 4 
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rubber band. The children took great delight in these 
cards and relearned their addition most pleasantly while 
making them and looking them over. 

And of course it goes without saying that the many 
possible activities, like playing store, making change, and 


preparing original problems, are still to occupy the greater 
part of the arithmetic time, while the work in formal abstract 
number holds its subordinate though necessary place, as 
the tool by means of which measuring and computing get 
satisfactorily, because correctly, done. 
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» bring HE model store material may be used to great ad- The Model Store Work Socialized 
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Easy Dramatizations 


Cat-cat and Mouse-mouse 
(Suitable for First or Second Grades) 


Anna Frances Coote 
Jamaica Training School, New York 


(Taken from the story, ‘‘Cat-cat and Mouse-mouse,” Progressive 
Road to Reading, Book I. Silver, Burdette & Co.. Publishers.) 


CHARACTERS 
Tue Story-TELLER THe Moon — avery small boy 
Cat-caT — a girl Tue Farrres — eight girls 
MOUSE-MOUSE — a boy 


COSTUMES 

Cat-cat Cat costume of black cambric made on the order of a child’s 
night-drawers, with feet; black cambric cap with ears, tied under 
chin; large bow of yellow crepe paper around the neck; tail, long 
tube of cambric, stuffed. 

Mouse-mouse Costume similar to Cat-cat’s in gray cambric; longer 
tail; instead of cap, a broad-brimmed hat. 

Fairies White throughout; wings made of white mosquito netting; 
paper caps of pale green and pink. 

The Moon Large circle of heavy orange paper, face drawn in charcoal. 








“ Please give me some supper” 


SCENE I 
Story-Teller Cat-cat was out in the garden. She was 
eating her supper. It was a big, big supper. There was 


bread with milk and sugar. Mouse-mouse was out in the 
garden, too. Mouse-mouse did not have any supper and so 
was very, very hungry. (Exit Story-Teller.) 


(Enter Cat-cat at right, Mouse-mouse at left. In back of 
Stage the Moon enters quietly and climbs up on high chair, 
holding face in front of him.) 


(Mouse-mouse approaches Cat-cat, takes off his hat with a 
sweeping bow.) , 


Mouse-mouse Cat-cat, please give me some supper. I 
am very, very hungry. 


a eats her supper from a large bowl and does not 
reply. 


Mouse-mouse O Cat-cat, please give me a little bit of 
your supper! I am very, very hungry! 

Cat-cat (crossly)s Go away, Moeuse-mouse, or I’ll catch 
you and eat you up for supper, too. Mew! Go away! 


(Mouse-mouse goes to back of stage and sits on large chair.) 


Mause-mouse Do you see the Moon, Cat-cat? It is a 
nice night to dance. ‘ 

Cat-cat Yes, I see the Moon; I see the Moon. I should 
like to dance. I should like to dance all night long. 


Mouse-mouse Then dance, Cat-cat! 

Cat-cat I do not know how to dance. 

Mouse-mouse T’'ll show you how! [I'll show you how! 
I'll be back in a minute and T’ll show you how! (Exij 
Mouse-mouse ai left.) 

Cat-cat I'll wait until Mouse-mouse comes back. Then 
I shall eat my supper. (Exit at right.) 


ScENE II 


Siory Teller Mouse-mouse ran as fast as he could to the 
green woods where the fairies lived. 


(Enter fairies, bearing large branches of blossoms, which 
they place on stage.) 


Queen The moon is shining very bright! 
Come and we’ll dance awhile to-night. 


FORMATION FOR DANCE 
> ae - 
xX xX 
p pa 
a> ae. 


(Face partners, hands on hips. Music: “The Kerry Dance”) 


FIGURE 1 
a All slide to right on two counts. 
b All slide to left on two counts. 
sliding away from each other.) 
c Hop around in place, 4 counts. 
Repeat. 


(Partners will be 


FIGURE 2 
Face center in circle, join hands. 
a Hop towards center on 4 counts. 
b Hop back on 4 counts. 
Repeat. 


FIGURE 3 
Same position as Fig. 1. 
aand 6 Same as in Fig. 1. 
c Take partner’s righthand. Hop around so that part- 
ners will be in reverse position. 


Repeat a and b. 
d Hop back to original position and finish with deep 
bow. 


(Enter Mouse-mouse during dance.) 


Mouse-mouse (bowing low) O Fairies, stop! Hear 
me! 

Queen Welcome, Mouse-mouse! What is the matter? 

Mouse-mouse O Queen! I am very, very hungry, and 
Cat-cat will not give me any of her supper! Give me the 
little red boots and I will give them to Cat-cat and Cat-cat 
will dance all night and I shall eat her supper. 

Queen (to one of the fairies) Run and get the little red 
boots. (Zo Mouse-mouse) Here are the little red boots, 


Mouse-mouse. Do with them as you think best. 


(Boots are made of red flannel, the tops reinforced with 
cardboard to make them stiff.) 


Mouse-mouse Thank you, O gracious Queen! Good 
night, fairies! 
Fairies -Good-night, Mouse-mouse! (Exit Mouse-moust 


left; fairies, right.) 


Scene III | 
(Enter Cat-cat at right and resumes her supper. Moust- 
mouse, left.) 


Mouse-mouse Here, Cat-cat, put on these boots. They 
will make youdauce. You may dance ill night long. 
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“Stop, Fairies! Hear me!” 


Cat-cat 
per. 


I shall dance first and then I shall eat my sup- 


(Cat-cat puts on the boots and dances.. Mouse-mouse sits 


on the garden wall.) 


Cal-cat Mouse-mouse, stop me! Please stop me! Iam 
tired | 
Mouse-mouse You put on fairy boots, Cat-cat. You 


can never take them off. 


(Enter fairies at right and stand in background.) 
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Copy this picture on the biackboard and use for a Language Lesson 
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“ Here are the little Red Boots.’ 


Cat-cat 
very tired! 

Fairies (in chorus, chanting derisively, circling around 
Cat-cat) They are fairy boots! They are fairy boots! 
You will have to dance till you wear them out. 

Mouse-mouse Dance, Cat-cat, dance! I am going to 
eat your supper. 


O fairies, stop me! Please stop me! I am 


Moon Ha! ha! Cat-cat! Ha! ha! Cat-cat! 
Fairies (dancing around Cat-cat) Ha! ha! Cat-cat! 
Ha! ha! Cat-cat! Ha! ha! Ha! ha! Ha! ha! (Fairies 


dance off left.) 


(Exit Mouse-mouse at right. Cat-cat dances very wearily 
and finally dances off stage at left. Moon follows, laughing.) 
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Making a Game of Spelling 


Madge Anderson 


letters of the alphabet. If remembering which letters 

the others represent is too much of a tax for the chil- 

dren, the games may be made easier to play by the 
use of cut-out letters, each pupil wearing the letter which 
he represents. In some of the games, the players can 
identify themselves by calling the letters they represent 
whenever they take an active part in the play. Each child 
will then be required to remember only his own letter. 
_ When the games are used as a device for drilliag in sdell- 
ing, it would be better to have the children take turns 
acting different letters. The privilege of being letters 
va frequently might be offered as a reward for good 
work. 

Players who fail to perform their part successfully may 

be called upon to pay forfeits, such as spelling difficult 
words or repeating the alphabet. 


[ the following games, the children impersonate the 


FOUR GUESSING GAMES 
An Animal Game 


One child acts an animal in pantomime or makes a noise 
like an animal. Then all the children whose letters are in 
the name of the animal join the first pupil and act the word 
with him. The last one to respond must first act the next 
word. Such words as bird, duck, goose, owl, cat, dog, horse, 
kangaroo, cow, pig, snail, bunny, will furnish dramatic 
material for the children in this game. 


Spelling Words 


One child acts the meaning of a word and the other chil- 
dren try to guess the word. Each child who guesses must 
spell the word he thinks has been dramatized. The player 
who first spells the right word may act the next word. 


Spelling Charades : 


The children choose sides and then each side takes its 
turn acting the meaning of a word which contains only 
letters represented among the actors on that side. The 
children on the other side try to guess the word from the 
action and from their knowledge of the letters which the 
actors represent. If the audience fails to guess the word 
their side must lose its turn to act. 


Sentence Charades 


The‘children count out for the privilege of leading. Then 
the leader calls the children whose letters occur in a sentence 


she has thought of to act, purposely calling the letters in 
the wrong order. ; 

First the Letters which spell each word of the sentence 
act their words. Then all the Letters in the sentence act 
the whole sentence in pantomime. 

Whichever one of the Letters who are not chosen for the 
sentence first guesses the sentence, is the leader in plan- 
ning and acting the next sentence. 

The teacher will need to be careful not to let these games 
degenerate into mere purposeless guessing. Wild guesses 
can be discouraged by requiring forfeits, and the children 
can be guided to think of the spelling as much as of the 
pantomime. Otherwise the games will be valueless. 


THREE GAMES OF LIVING WORDS 
Building a Word 


One Letter points out second Letter, who in turn points 
out another, who again chooses a letter that will complete 
aword. For instance, B chooses O, who chooses Y, making 
the word Boy; or if B chooses A, A can choose T or D. 
Words can be built of as many more than three letters as 
the ability of the children will permit. 


The Game of Initial Letters 


The children form a circle, and the director speaks some 
word. The Letters of the word run to the center, and the 
one who reaches the director first may take the director’s 
place and call the next word, which must begin with his 
letter: He in turn yields his place to the Letter of that 
word who catches him first. He tries not to be caught, but 
the circle keeps him from escaping. If any letter fails to 
respond when a word containing it is called, that letter 
must pay a forfeit. For older children the game may be 
made more interesting and more difficult by requiring 
any letter that fails to respond to a word in which his ‘etter 
is contained, to leave the circle. Then any leader who calls 
a word containing a letter which has left the circle is also 
“out”? and must leave the game. 

For example, suppose the director calls the word “ town.’ 
T, O, W, and N try to reach the director first and © suc- 
ceeds. O then calls the word Owl and W and L try to catch 
O. But if L should forget to respond to.his name, N might 
take his place, as N instead of L would make the word Owl 
into Own. Then Lis “out” and if W, who caught O first, 
should call the word Well, he would be “out” because Well 
contains L. 
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Changing Words 


The director calls a word. The children representing 
the letters in that word take their places in the proper order. 
If one child fails to respond, another letter, who with those 
called will spell a word, has a right to take the place of the 
inattentive letter. Any letter may run forward and push 
another letter out of place provided that by his doing so, 
his letter in its place will make another word. Displaced 
letters may watch for their chance to return. For ex- 
ample, suppose the director calls the word “clock.” F 
pushes out the first C and so forms the word “flock,” and 
again R pushes out L and forms frock. C then pushes out 
Fand forms “crook.” The game may continue until all 
the words that the children can spell in this way are ex- 
hausted. 


TWO SINGING GAMES OF SPELLING 
Bobby Bingo 


This song is an adaptation of the familiar game, “ Bobby 
Bingo.” The music is published in “Games for Playtime 
and Parties,” by S. V. Wilman. 

The players stand with joined hands around a leader 
and sing: 

There was a farmer had a dog, 
His name was Bobby Bingo, 
BINGO, 
BINco, 
BINGO, 
And Bingo was his name, O. 


All the players sing the first two lines, but stop before 
thename, which the leader calls. Then he points to different 
_— who respond by singing the letters in their right 

r. 


Many verses can be made to this song by changing the 
itst two lines, for instance: 


There was a farmer had a wife, 
Her name was Mary Ann, O, 
Her name was Mary Ann, O, 
And Mary was her name O. 


“There was a farmer had a boy,” etc. 


What are Little Boys Made of? 
(An adapted game) 


The boys stand in a row on one side of the room facing 
girls in a row on the other side. Then the girls sing: 








Acting the Sentence Charade “ Tops Spin” 


What are little boys made of, made of, 
What are little boys made of, made of? 


and the boys respond: 


B and O and Y and an S, 
Of a B and O and Y and an S, 
And such are little boys made of. 


Then both the boys and the girls sing the chorus: 


B and O and Y and S, 
And such are little boys made of. 


Then the‘boys ask the girls the musical question: 


What are little girls made of, made of, 
What are little girls made of, made of? 


and the girls respond: 


G and I and R and LS, 
Of a G and I and R and LS, 
And such are little girls made of. 


Then both the girls and the boys sing the chorus: ‘ 


G and I and R and LS, 
And such are little girls made of. 


Then.the boys and the girls may take turns singing the 
verses and substituting other words for “boys” and “girls” 
which the opposite side spell in time to the music of the 
song. The music for this song may be found in “Our 
Old Nursery Rhymes” by Alfred Moffat, if it is not already 
familiar to the children. 





The Indian Baby 
Maude M. Grant 


On a swinging bough of a forest tree, 

Hung a cradle as strange as strange could be. 
’Twas a cradle'of birch bark and softly lined, 
As cozy a cradle as ever you’d find. 


With a rock, rock, rock, as the breezes blow, 
And a sway, sway, sway, now high, now low, 
Sleep, baby, sleep on thy greenwood tree, 

While the winds of the forest blow drowsily. 


O the little papoose who sleeps within 

Is a child of the forest with dusky skin. 
Sleep, Indian baby, safe and high, 

While the Wind of the Wood sings a lullaby. 
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Ideas to Try 


Suitable Prizes or Rewards 
Mrs. R. C. W. 


Since so many teachers practise giving little prizes or re- 
wards for good lessons, regularity of attendance, head 
marks, etc., it behooves us to think about these as a school 
problem. The teacher should select something that the 
child will appreciate, use and enjoy. I recall two “true 
incidents’’ that illustrate this. A prize was offered in the 
third grade for the greatest number of “ PERFEcT”’ (written) 
spelling papers (in each instance). The prize awarded 
in one case was a blue silk pin cushion; in the other a book, 
entitled “Stepping Heavenward’’! — really comparatively 
expensive articles, but pitiably unsuited. 

The reward given should certainly be an article that the 
child will like; that is inexpensive; that is suited to age and 
sex of the child; that is instructive as well as entertaining, 
and, if possible, that can be used again and again. 

The following list with prices has been found to meet 
these requirements for primary grades. 

1 A box of stencils (for pencil] work) 15 cents. 

2 A dainty little box of Ladies’ Home Journal or 
Pictorial Review Cut-out Paper Dolis with a pair of scissors, 
10 cents. 

3 One-fourth box colored Plasticine wrapped and 
sealed with gummed seals, 15 cents. 

4 A box of Sectional Animals or Birds, 15 cents. 

5 Box Crayola or Colored Blackboard Crayon, 10 
cents. 

6 Three lead pencils (in a box). with child’s name 
stamped on each pencil, 25 cents. 

7 A box gummed Dots, Stars or Seals, 10 cents. 

8 A goldfish in globe, food, 25 cents. 

9 ‘A bulb or growing plant in tiny pot, 25 cents. 

10 Child’s box of stationery, 25 cents. 

11 A package Sewing Cards, thread and needle, 15 cents. 





_12. An aluminum drinking cup, with monogram, jut jp 
oil paints on lid of cup, or gummed seal with int'tal of 
child pasted on. 


Many other equally appropriate things will suggest ‘hem. 
selves to the thoughtful primary teacher who hasn't for. 
gotten her own childhood. 





Schoolroom Decorations | 
Johanna Holm 
Author of “Poster and Sand-Table Work in Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades” 
(All rights reserved) 


HE County Fair is the subject of vital interest 
in nearly all localities during this month. For 
individual work the children made the coops, cheos- 
ing the animals, chickens, ducks or rabbits which 

they wished to exhibit at the Fair. The cutting lessons 
during this month were done with the aid of the Johanna 
Holm Poster patterns. 

The next lesson was the paper folding (16 square fold) ofa 
barn, the four largest and most capable children making the 
large 12 x 12” barns fer the sand-table. On each of thes 
large barns were printed in large letters above the doors, 
the names of the animals exhibited there. The first one 
at the left being Poultry, the next Sheep, then Cattle, and 
the next Horses. A cutting lesson supplied these barns 
with the necessary animals. 

A Merry-go-round was constructed by the teacher from 
the cover of a round hat box with a pole through the center 
upon which the canopy is fastened. The seats and horses 
were made by the children and fastened to the box cover. 
The children with the toy balloons, also made with the aid 
of the Poster patterns, were cut from the paper, tinted pink, 











An Indian Corner 


Enid B. E. Dolan ,1B Grade, Bryant School, Superior, Wis. 
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blue or yellow during their water-color lessons. 






These were 
ed in the foreground of sand-table. 

The leaves were cut from paper painted a yellow tint and 
were mounted to form a border on the blackboard. The 
branches were drawn with colored chalk. Branches, 
brought by the children, were hung on the curtains in the 
windows and some ofthe tinted leaves were fastened to 
them.- A bird’s nest is also fastened to the branch. 

After the exhibit was completed each lesson was judged 
by several of the children chosen for that purpose and little 
tags, blue first, red second, and white devoting third 
prizes were placed on those that showed the best and 
most careful hand work. For instance, the first barn was 
removed and the sheep taken out and their merits and de- 
mefits as to construction were spoken of, and finally, the 
tags fastened to the three best ones. Then the horses were 
judged in the same way, the cattle, the poultry, and so 
forth. 

And to close the exhibit an animal parade poster was 
made and completed the decorations for this month. 





Art and Musicin the First Grade 


Blanche Jennings Thompson 


HE First Grade is the memory period and during 
that time the written or printed symbol is con- 
nected most widely with the aural or ocular im- 
pression. 

Believing this, I present to my First A children each week 
me famous painting and one famous musical composition, 
requiring them to learn the name of the composition as well 
as that of the artist or composer. 

This work may be correlated with the language course 
by making the weekly picture the basis for picture study, 
by telling any interesting story which the children may tell 
in their own words, such as the well-known story connected 
with Raphael’s ‘‘ Madonna of the Chair,” and in many other 
ways. 

Although the large colored pictures, such as those found 
at present in the Ladies’ Home Journal, are preferable, the 
Perry pictures answer the purpose admirably and are very 
inexpensive. We keep on the blackboard separate lists for 
the music and pictures and it is astonishing how quickly 
even the slower children learn the apparently difficult 
fhames. 

Every Wednesday we keep the victrola in our room all 
tay. | play the new music twice, at least, allow certain 
children. to choose their favorites as a reward for good con- 
duct, good reading, etc., and play the opening strains of 
sveral selections to test the memory of the pupils.. They 
lam aiso to tell the sound of the cello from that of the 
Vidlin or the bass viol, to disting«ish a wood wind instrument 
a brass, and learn simple musical terms, such as solo, 


Schoolroom Decorations 


duet, quartette, choir, orchestra, etc. At the’ game period 
we use the victrola for marching, rhythm and. folk dancing, 
If there is no victrola in the school the teacher may hum thé 
different melodies. : 

A very few minutes a day are sufficient for this work, 
during a rest period, perhaps, or while material is ‘being 
passed, and at the end of the term the children have gained 
something of real educative value. 

Below is a list of pictures and music which I have used 
successfully and found not too difficult for First Grade 
pupils. 


Music 
The Humoresque — Dvorak. 
The Anvil Chorus — Verdi. 
Santa Lucia 
Melody in F -- Rubenstein. 
Pilgrim’s Chorus — Wagner. 
Spring Song — Mendelssohn. 
Hark, hark the Lark — Schubert. 
Blue Danube — Siérauss. 
Soldiers’ Chorus — Gounod. 
Praise Ye the Father — Gounod. 
Wedding March — Mendelssohn. 
Serenade — Shubert. 
Bridal Chorus — Wagner. 
Toreador Song — Bizet. 
Sextette from Lucia — Donizetti. 
Flower Song — Lange. 
Moment Musical — Schubert. 
Evening Star — Wagner. 
Quartette from Rigoletto — Verdi. 
Home to Our Mountains — Verdi. 


PICTURES 
The Mill — Rembrandt. 
Rembrandt — By himself. 
The Willett Children — Romney. 
The Countess of Warwick — Romney. 
The Age of Innocence — Reynolds. 
Angel Heads — Reynolds. 
The Lake — Corot. 
The Sistine Madonna — Raphael. 
The Madonna of the Chair — Raphael. 
Sunset — Maxfield Parrish. 
Red Riding Hood — Jessie Wilcox Smith. 
The Goose Girl — Jessie Wilcox Smith. 
Sir Galahad — Watts. 
Whistler’s Mother — Whistler. 
Baby Stuart — Van Dyck. 
The Blue Boy — Gainsborough. 
The Angelus — Millet. 
The Princes in the Tower — Millais. 
The Song of the Lark — Breton. 
The Horse Fair — Bonheur. 
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Cut,@ats Made-by a Pupil in Grade I] 


: Maude: Tetterly, Teacher 
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Penmanship Spurs 
Emeroi A. Stacy 


ENMANSHIP may or may not be the most inter- 
P esting lesson of the day. Like all other school sub- 
jects it becomes vital when the teacher is greatly 
interested in it, and prepares herself for that 
lesson as she does for every other. Whatever the system 
under hand, position is an important part of the work, and 
the success of the term’s work in writing depends greatly 
on the position. 
must be Jaid upon position and movement at first, and these 
can best be mastered by simple exercises that do not re- 
quire much attention to form. When the pupils have 
secured good position and a fair idea of movement, there 
are many incentives or spurs to good writing that may be 
tried. Amy of these awaken the interest, improve the 
writing, and make the penmanship period one to be looked 
for rather than one to be dreaded and endured. 

The first week of school give each child a sheet_of legal 
cap paper on which he writes his name and the date, writ- 
ing below any simple copy. On the first day of each new 
school month, let the pupil write again his name, the month 
and the copy. ‘This enables the pupil to see how much he 
is improving in his work monthly. If desired, some little 
reward or honorable mention might be given or made to 
the boy and girl who have shown the most improvement, 
and to the boy and girl who are the best writers. 

A rubber stamp and, pad are of great help in creating 
interest. Whenever the teacher finds a very good paper 
or when a pupil shows great improvement, “‘Good Writing,” 


Much time must be given and much stress .« 


“Tmprovement,” and Excellent Writing” stamped neatly 
on the paper work like a charm. A child’s set of printing 
type will make several of these stamps. 

An excellent plan is for the teacher to have a blank book 
for an autograph album. Whenever the teacher finds a 
good paper, written neatly and correctly, the pup il should 
be asked to copy this into the teacher’s album. 1 he pupil 
might be asked to sit at the teacher’s desk to write the 
copy as a special honor. This creates a great interest, a 
the book is kept in a conspicuous place and shown t0 
parents and visitors. 

Individual blank books are also of great help. Each chill 
has an individual blank writing book in which he wmite 
every lesson when he has mastered it. The wor! : planned 
may cover the time of two weeks. When this time is ove 
as a final test of the child’s ability, he should be asked to 
write the lesson on the last day in his blank book. At th 
close of the term or year this book should be taken home 

On special days the writing paper should be illustrated 
with a little sketch, or artistic stamps pasted on the paptt. 
This makes the pupil put forth special effort. 

Writing contests are always interesting. ‘he room 
should be divided into two divisions with a captain for 
each side. During the two or three weeks’ time allotted 
to the contest, one point should be allowed for every neatly 
written paper handed in, whether written at bu: 1 or ia 
the regular penmanship period, and five points ‘or evel 
excellent paper. A spirit of friendly rivalry is create 
which is conducive to the best effort. 

It is interesting at the beginning of the perio: to hav 
each child challenge some one to a contest for the d 
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some one of his own ability. When the paper is half com- 
eted let the two contestants exchange papers, each com- 
pleting his opponent’s paper. The better writer will be 
ud of his ability to complete the paper in better hand, 
{gnd the poorer writer will want to try it again the next day, 
‘and perhaps be the winner at that time. 

At times hang up in the room for inspection a paper from 
‘every member of the room. This is a spur to effort, as no 
‘child wishes to display ‘his worst effort. 

~ Occasionally appoint some child to go around among the 
Ppupils to select what he considers the best papers. Let this 
‘pupil act as assistant during the lesson and make a list of 
Ypames of those who he thinks sits in the most correct posi- 
jon and have the best movement. Let him write his list 
names on the blackboard. . This is very good training 
the pupil who is a poor writer, or sits in a poor position 
"himself, as it makes him observant of good writing, and 
lets him see what good position really is. 
> No matter how poor the writing, see some point in it to 
praise. It isa task for grown people to improve in penman- 
: “ship. One has only to take a course in penmanship to find 
im that it takes constant, daily effort to progress at all, and 


‘that one appreciates a little encouragement. Criticise 


but one point at a time, no matter how many mistakes, 

‘and speak of that alone. But praise continually and out 
| ‘Joud at times, telling the other pupils how John is conquering 
j 


this difficulties, and showing his paper occasionally as proof. 
im At times have the penmanship supervisor, the principal, 
lm visiting teachers, the teachers of the building, or a com- 
im simittee of older children look over a set of papers, and have 
iB them select ten or twelve of the papers they consider the best. 
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To Secure Punctuality 
Linda S. Connelly 


When my class last year had as many cases of tardiness 
un September as we had formerly recorded in-a year, I 
M tealized that such a state of affairs must not continue. 
To be sure, many of the late marks were caused by two little 
lame boys, and I didn’t have the heart to punish them, 
as 8: 30 is an early hour even for normal children to be at 
school. The plan I finally worked out is so simple and 
proved so effective that I hope it may help some other 
teacher overcome the same difficulty. I decided that if the 
children thoroughly enjoyed the first fifteen minutes of 
the session, they would strain every nerve not to miss any- 
thing, so I planned to make that the most interesting period 
of the day. I explained to the children that henceforth 
I was going to tell a story at the beginning of school each 
morning. If it was their misfortune to be late they would 
have to remain in the hall till the story time was over and 
then they would be admitted. I started school daily there- 
aiter with the most fascinating stories I knew and if they 
happened to be “continued” ones, so much the better. 
The children-who were late after that were “self-punished,”’ 
there was no more need for nagging or scolding; they were 
greeted with a cheery “Good-morning,” and a sympa- 
thetic “I’m sorry you missed the story.” The plan worked 
well and the habit of punctuality was well established before 
the month was over. 
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Circus Reading Game 


Jessie L. Donaldson 


An interesting and instructive reading game for the first 
and second grades is “‘Going to the Circus.” I draw a 
series of cages around the blackboard and put the name 
of an animal in each cage. Then I let the children buy 
tickets to the circus, pass through a “play” gateway and 
walk, one at a time, along the board, naming the animals as 
they pass them. The child that can name all of the ani- 
mals is allowed to take the weaker child to the circus. In- 
stead of telling him what animal he is looking at, he describes 
it so that the other child may guess. One circus impresses 
the animals so firmly on the children’s minds that they do 
not forget them. 





Nature Handwork 
Julia G. Straub 


Children are especially eager about work they can do 
with their hands. Then, too, they enjoy seeing the result 
of their labor put to practical use. With this in view one 
school carried out a most interesting idea. 

The children of the primary grades all participated in the 
making of the most attractive portiéres of the ordinary seeds 
and grasses round about them. These are very effective 
in the doorway of the school-room. 

The tiniest children strung the seeds known as “ Job’s 
tears,” using large needles and heavy waxed thread. These 
seeds do not need to be soaked. All that is necessary is to 
pull out the slender central core, thus leaving a place for 
the needle to pass through easily. Every child in the First 
B could make a string, since the portiére ought to contain 
a dozen long strands on each side with two dozen shorter 
strands in the center. 

The more advanced pupils, perhaps the First A’s, could 
make a portiére like this. Freshly gathered horse-chestnuts 
and acorns are gladly and easily brought in by the children. 
With the ice-pick and a hammer the teacher can punch a 
hole through the center of each nut. Then the school can 
string them alternately with two-inch lengths of hollow 
grass stems or lemonade straws between. This portiére can 
be made with a short central strand, then each strand one- 
half inch longer until the end strands are about a foot 
longer than the central one. 

Another pretty portiére can be made of corn, using red 
and white, red and yellow, or yellow and white combina- 
tions. The corn can be purchased quite inexpensively at 
any feed store, or cheaper still from some farmer. Then it 
must be shelled and soaked in hot water until each grain is 
soft. Do not allow it to stand in the water after it is ready 
to use. With sharp-pointed needles the children can string 
the grains thus — red, white, red, white, etc., in one strand, 
or a whole strand of red, then a strand of white, etc. First A 
children can easily do this, making a portiére similar to the 
one of “‘Job’s tears.” 

Still another portiére can be made of the brightest autumn 
leaves which the children love to bring in. The teacher 
can place these in paraffin to give them a thin stiff covering. 








The Alphabet as Cut in a First Grade at Gary, Ind. 
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Alice E. Allen 


An Autumn Fair for October 


EACHERS who want “Pieces to Speak” must not 
think they are not here, for they are, a number 
of them as usual, ready to be taken out of the Pro- 
gram and given quite by themselves. Teachers who 

want to use parts of the Program only, in other programs, 
will find they can do so. 

At the same time, those teachers who are looking for 
something similar to a Play, but less difficult to give, will 
find it waiting for them in this Program, the parts of which 
all cluster about a central thought or idea. Give it to suit 
yourself, just to please the little actors; or more elaborately, 
with suitable costuming, additional songs, dances, etc., as 
an afternoon or evening entertainment. 


Directions 


Turn the school-room — or better yet the school-yard or 
some yard or field —into a little Fair Ground. Trim it with 
vegetables, wheat, corn, fruit, flowers, etc. If you aren’t 
in the country and can’t get such things, make your “ex- 
hibits” of paper vegetables, fruits, and flowers, cut from 
seed-catalogues. But most of the “exhibits” are made by 
the children themselves, arranged about the space to show 
off to good advantage. They are the “Crops,” the “ Avia- 
tors,” etc. 

Some of them are the Flower Folks who read the posters 
of the Fair and then go to it, look at its exhibits, enjoy its 
attractions, and visit, as they do so, like real Fair-goers. 
For, of course, Autumn does really have a great out-of-door 
fair, every year, and those who go steadily and who take 
part, are the out-of-door things, themselves — the Flowers, 
the Birds, etc. 

Characters arranged for the exercises are: Flower Folks 
(Goldenrod, Asters, and any others); Autumn; Wind, 
Rain, Frost, and Sunbeam (who hang posters); Crops 
(those named and any others); First Prize School Children 
(as small as may be); Aviators (three Little boys); Tumble- 
weed (any number of boys); Witch Hazel (one or more 

irls); Autumn Leaves (as many as possible); Special Days 
bor Day, Hallowe’en, Columbus Day, and Star Spangled 
Banner Day); Of course, a Cricket Band playing any 
familiar airs will add a touch of fun; and a chorus of 
“Birds” may sing a Farewell to Summer song. 

Omit some of the above characters and add others to 
suit your own needs. 

The Pageant is made up of all who have taken part— 
Flower Folks joining, if desired, although they may still 
look on. It may be arranged and given as is most con- 
venient, giving “The Star Spangled Banner” last, always, 
as a patriotic touch. 


An Autumn Fair 
Autumn (calling through curved hands, while Wind, Rain, 
Frost, and Sunbeam come running to receive her Posters 
— which are autumn leaves — and Flower Folks assemble 
in little groups) 
Ho, Wind, Rain, Frost, and Sunbeam, 
Across the country speed, 
Hang Autumn’s flaming posters 
That everyone may read; 


It is the time of harvest, 
And’*songs are everywhere, 

And so in pasture, field, and wood, 
Autumn will hold a Fair! 


A Fair of fair mornings, 
A Fair of faig nights, 
A Fair of fair colors, 
A Fair of fair lights. 


Ho, Wind, Rain, Frost, and Sunbeam, 
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Hang posters all around — ons 
The AuTUMN Farr is opening — 
The world’s her fair-ground! 
(Wind, Rain, Frost, and Sunbeam hang posters in con. 
venient places; Flower. Folks group about them, reading ang Third 


talking as people would.) 


Flower Folks (different ones reading different lines, 


Autumn’s Posters 
1S indi. 


cated, though, of course, there need not be so many a 


twelve) 
First 


Second 
All 


Third 


Fifth 
Sixth 
Seventh 
Eighth 
Ninth 
Tenth 
Eleventh 
Twelfth 
All 


Autumn’s posters bright and gay 
Swing from every branch and spray; 
Though like autumn leaves they look, 
You can read them like a book: 

First of all read: EVERYWHERE, 
AvuTUMN Now WILL GIvE A Farr! 
Great attractions there will be, 
Everyone of which is free! 

Jolly Cricket Bands will play 
Hop-era airs each sunny day; 
Troupes of Birds about to leave 
Farewell Concerts, too, will give; 
Little Breezes will be found 

Riding on a Merry-Go-Round; 
There’ll be Pumpkins like full moons 
Shining through the quiet noons; 
There’ll be stacks and stacks of corn; 
Free Exhibits every morn 

Of Prize Children out of school, 

Who have never smashed a rule; 
Leaf Floats, Seed Ascensions high, 
Special Days parading by; 

Wayside weeds that offer balms; 
And Witch Hazel reading palms; 
Flowers, like Babies in the Woods, 
Others, like “Red Riding Hoods”; 
Autumn posters paint the air, 

Gates swing wide — there’s room to”spare'— 
This way — come to Autumn’s Fair! 


Going to the Fair 


Crops (on their way, talk to Flower Folks) 


You’ve seen us crowd together 
In markets and in shops, 
Or hurrying into cellars, 
And barns with skips and hops; 
Each hungry lad and lassie 
To us a courtesy drops, 
From orchard, field, prairie, 
We come — we’re This Year’s Crops! 


Different Ones 


All 


Any number of Children, three speaking (to Flower Folks, 
’ who have entered the Fair Ground and are now goim 
about) 


First 


We're Beans and we’re Potatoes — 
You’d know us anywhere; 

We’re Apples, Plums and Peaches, 
You'll surely have a share; 

We’re Wheat, Oats, Rye, and Barley, 
We’re going to the Fair; 

We’re Corn and golden Pumpkins — 
We hope to meet you there! 


First Prize School Children 
(Wearing Blue Ribbons) 






We’re Teddies and Neddies and Freddies — 
Exhibit, as promised, is free; 
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Tims, Maries and Hatties, Three Aviators 
Jims, Jerries, and Patties, (May be given by the Three Aviators — Milkweed, Thistle, and 
All wearing Blue Ribbons, you see. Clematis, themselves; or by one of the Flowers, while the Aviators 
act out the words.) 


The Cricket Bands are tuning 
And scraping shrill and high. 
All costumed for ballooning, 
Eager and bold and spry, 
Three little Aviators 
Make ready for a fly — 


We always win prizes, by dozens, 

In school we do just as we should; 
We are all good as gold, 
Do just as we're told, 

We'd not break a rule, if we could. 


From what school you ask? ‘Town or City? Their airships up-to-daters 
The path to the Land you have trod — All headed toward the sky. 
O we are a deal 


Too good to be real — Milkweed stands first; then Thistle, 
We're the School of the Country of Nod! With Clematis in place; 


The Wraggle Tagegle Gypsies, O! 


» Allegro commodo. 
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In Honor of Columbus Day 


* Cuas. E, Boyp 
_ With Pie | 









































1. The for - est trees and or chard trees, The trees of field and plain, A 
2, And au - tumn’s_ splen did car - dinal-flow’rs, Blaze ._ out a - long the stream, Blue 
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They wait the Breeze’s whistle — A Merry-Go-Round 
Hark! (whistle sounds) Off they go apace! 
Sit steady — have a care, man, . - - 
Your sails are frail as lace — the leaves and Wind, if desired) 
O, O, which little airman, 


Think you, will win the race? oe ya Sees eek 5 eae 


On a high bit of ground? 


An October breeze, as spry as you please, 
Tumbleweed A spry little elf, just making himself, 
(Music — “Hop, Hop, Hop, Nimble as a ‘Top”) As he bristled and twirled and whistled and whirled, 


The merriest kind. of a Merry-Go-Round. 
Tumbleweed (with funny antics, as words suggest) 


Hop, hop, hop, With scarcely a sound, 
Nimble as a top, To this high bit of ground 
Or as any big grasshopper, Stole a leaf clad in yellow — the bold little fellow — 
Noisy as a big corn-popper, . He sprang to a seat — O the breeze was so fleet! 
Hop, hop, hop, With a doff of his cap, they were off with a flap — 
Nimble as a top! The merriest kind of a Merry-Go-Round. 
Those looking on (watching antics in wonder) 
Learn, learn, learn, Witch Hazel 
Who are these that turn aes — a 
Somersets through grass and clover, (Music — “"Wraggle-Taggle Gypsies, O!”) 
Bounding up and rolling over — (For several little girls, each as a gypsy crone. During last stanza 
Learn, learn, learn, they tell fortunes of Autumn.) 
Who are these that turn? In yellow gown, with her tresses blown, 
When days are short and birds are dumb, 
Stop, stop, stop, A little aging gypsy crone, 
__ Down a minute drop; Along the forest trails I come. 
With each breath of wind you shiver, 
To be off again you quiver, The gypsy-daisies all long since lost, 
Stop, stop, stop, As fortune-tellers had great fame; 
Down a minute drop. My palm with autumn gold is crossed, 
: Witch Hazel is my well-known name. 
Tumbleweed 
"Deed, ’deed, ’deed, Across your future, O happy Year, 
a We are TUMBLEWEED, f King Winter lays an icy spell, 
Tis our name that drives us frantic, But wait and hope — with song of cheer, 
That accounts for every antic — Prince Spring will come, and all be well! 


(Tumbling over and over) 
Deed, ’deed, ’deed, 
We are TUMBLEWEED! the song on majorjinstead of minor key.) 


(To fit these words, slur last two notes of music, measure ‘ 
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One of the Flower Folks to another (may be acted out by one of 


3, also, 
last two notes, measure 7. A pleasing touch may be added by ending 
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October Moving Pictures 
One of the Flower Folks 
Some little Moving Pictures, 
The prettiest ones I’ve seen, 
Are given in October’s woods; 
In colors, gold and green, 
,nd rose and brown and scarlet 
They shine against the sky, 
The audience is quite select — 
One little bird and I. 


Wild flowers are the actors, 
And they are very good; 
\ brilliant Cardinal Flower stars 
As dear Red Riding Hood; 
wo little Blue-Eyed Gentians 
By gales are torn and tossed, 
They look so smal] and sorrowful, 
You know that they are lost. 


They go to sleep together, 
The breezes softly bring 
Bright autumn leaves to cover them — 
They'll smile and dream — till spring; 
To-morrow a spry Cricket 
Plays “Fanchon.” In my niche, 
There’s room for you—you’d better come— 
Witch Hazel is the Witch! 


(The following five form a little Pageant, and may be so 
given, if desired.) 


Leaf Floats 
(Music — “Twilight is Falling") 
(May be sung by different groups of Leaves, with full chorus ) 


Now, Autumn’s pageant 
Swings into sight; 
Goldenrod lifting 
Torches so bright; 
Red, brown, and gold, with banners that fly, 
Lleaf-Floats are passing by. 


CHORUS 
Bustling by, in Autumn’s big parade, 
Rustling by, through town and forest-glade, 
Red, brown, and geld, with banners that fly — 
Leaf floats are passing by! 


Floats from the maple, 
Floats from the beach, 
Elm-floats and oak-floats, 
Far, far, they reach! — 
Chorus 
Lighted by sunbeams, 
Warmly they glow, 
Driven by breezes, 
On, on they go! 
Chorus 


Work and Play 


Labor Day (or anyone in the pageant) 
September comes with big parades 
Of all the arts and all the trades 


When cheers and loud huzzas arise . 


For farmer, carpenter, and clerk. 


And everybody who can work! 
For just enough 
Of work’s the stuff 
To make us healthy, wealthy, and wise! 


Hallow:’en (or anyone in pageant) 
October goes with Goblins out 
And Witches capering round about, 

(Continued on page 459) 
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THE STAR- ulcer meee BANNER. 
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1. a. oe can you see by thedawn’sear- ly light,Whatso 
2. On’ the shore dimly seen through the mists of the deep, Where the 
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proud-ly we hail’d at the twilight’s last gleaming, Whose broad 
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ram-parts we watch’d,wereso gal- lant - re streaming? And the 
fit - ful - ly blows,half con-ceals,half dis - clos -es?—Now it 
power that hath made and preserved us a na-tion, Then 
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Patterns for a Circus Clown and Horse 
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Seasonal Programs 
(Continued from page 457) 
And star a-twinkle in the skies; 


A little nonsense, now and then, 
) Is relished by the best of men, 











For just enough 
Of fun’s the stuff 
To make us healthy, wealthy, and wise! 


On Columbus Day 


(ne of the Aster Ss 
I wish that I had been the flower 
| \-floating in a sunny bower, 


(But I am just an Aster!) 
That met Columbus’ watching eye, 
I’d said, “A World is yours! Just try 
To sail a little faster!” 


One of the Birds 
! wish I’d been the happy bird 
That he, that radiant morning, heard, 
(But I am just.a sparrow!) 
I’d chirped into his listening ears 
“When on your sight that World appears, 
An ocean wiil seem narrow!” 


) In Honor of Columbus Day 
All 

The forest trees and orchard trees 
The trees of field and plain, 

A gold and crimson banner lift — 
The Flag of proud old Spain. 

Columbus Land, still stanch and true, 
Remembers Fourteen Ninety-Two! 


And autumn’s splendid cardinal flowers 
Blaze out along the stream; 

Blue gentians everywhere unclose; 

+ White asters, star-like gleam; 

So does our own Red, White, and Blue 
Remember Fourteen Ninety-Two! 


The Star Spangled Banner 
iB Star Spangled Banner Day (or anyone in pageant, all singing 
chorus, lifting and waving Flags) 
There’s a day in September 
When winds laugh and shout 
As, Red, White, and Blue, 
The Flag they fling out! 


CHORUS 
“The Star Spangled Banner, 
O, long may it wave 
O’er the Land of the Free 
And the- Home of the Brave!” 


The sunbeams remember, 
And hurrying down, 

Themselves grow more bright 
As with glory they crown. 


“The Star Spangled Banner,” etc. 


This day of September, 
Old Flag, brave and strong, 
Long ago, there was written 
Your wonderful song — 


“The Star Spangled Banner,” etc. 


The Song we remember 
And cherish to-day; 
The Song we'll remember 
And cherish for aye! 


“The Star Spangled Banner,” etc. 
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To Teachers 
of Younger Classes 


oe captivating a little child’s 
imagination and: teaching its 
mind at the same time, the Mother 
Goose Melodies have never. been 
surpassed. And to please a child's, 
sense of taste and at the same time» 
to teach the invaluable habit of 
clean teeth, there is no dentifrice 
to surpass Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream. 


Make it your personal dentifrice and 
urge your class to follow you in the 
lifelong game of Good Teeth— Good 
Health. 


COLGATE & COMPANY 


Dept. 80 199 Fulton Street, New York 




























A Special Offer 


In our magazine advertis- 
ing we offer a set of these 
Mother Goose Booklets 
(12 in all) for 26c. A 
teacher giving us the 
name, district number, 
and P, O. address of her 
school may order not less 
than 12 at the special rate 
of lc per copy. Payment 
must be in advance 
(stamps or P. O. Order). 


Because of market condi- 
tions we cannot supply free 
trial tubes of Ribbon Dental 
Cream asin the past. We 
will send helpful printed 
matter if you mention the 
exact number of pupils in 
your direct charge. 
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Observation and Memory 
Training : 


Gertrude Kreiner 
Some years ago a poem was published in Primary Epvu- 


CATION, called “The Merry Way.” I have used the first 
stanza so successfully for Opening Exercises that I wish to 
pass the idea along. 
I always come to school, each day, 
Along the road called “The Merry Way,” 
And the things I hear and things I see 
Would make the leaves of a Wonder Tree. 
After having the children learn and recite these lines 
I draw with brown chalk upon the board a tree trunk and 
a few bare branches. Then with green chalk, if it is Spring, 
I write upon the branches in tree effect the things seen, 
on one side, and those heard on the other. Red, yellow 
and orange may be used in Autumn, green in winter for 
the evergreen or various colors for the Christmas tree. 
The children never tire of this and are very responsive 
while memory and observation are being trained. 


children Robin 
books automobile horn 
goldenred fire engine 


trolley car 
brush fire 
school bell 


Visualized Spelling 
Ruth M. Van Deventer 


With thirty-five or forty children in a class it is impos- 
sible to visualize a spelling lesson of five words in fifteen 
minutes, giving each child a chance to write each word at 
the board and the teacher to do all the erasing. Besides, 
‘such a plan gives “Miss Meddlesome Mattie” a splendid 

opportunity for mischief. 
I have my side blackboard divided into spaces about 
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nineteen inches wide and numbered, usually from one to 
eighteen; if there are more children we simply make each 
space narrower, thereby making more spaces. At the be 
ginning of each lesson the children number themselves 
as for a game to eighteen, the next clgld beginning with 
one again. This divides the class into two groups, making 
two children for each space at the board. 

We visualize the words in the usual way; 7. e., I write 
the word several times on the front board while the chil 
dren trace in the air and spell aloud. When I snap my 
fingers spelling stops; at the second snap the first eighteal 
children stand; at the third snap they run on tiptoes to the 
board each one going to the number which he called whet 
class numbered. Each place is provided with chalk an 
an eraser. 

I stand on opposite side of the room where | can st 
everyone. Assoon as a child writes he looks around at me 
if his word is correct, I nod; if it.is wrong I shake my head 
in either case he erases. If his work was correct he mum 
to his seat and the next child having the same number také 
his place. If the word was wrong he must look at the ke 
son, find his mistake and rewrite; again waiting for my sg 
nal before he erases. In this way I am absolutely sum 
that each child writes each word right and we are able t 
cover five words in fifteen minutes with little :oise amt 
much concentration. 

As a “follow up” process they study fifteen r 
the board later in the morning while I have a rea 
By glancing over occasionally, I.can see any mi: 
one may be making and quietly walk by and co 


TO SIMPLIFY COPYING 


Small children sometimes experience difficulty : 
the place while copying language, geography, 
the board. I have discovered that by ruling the s;)ace 44 
alternating colors of chalk, as white and yellow, ‘he wa 
then being written as usual with white crayon, he cM 
is much more accurate and finishes the work soo! 


nutes 4 
ng cla 
ike any 
ect it. 


keeping 
c., from 
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Begin the New School Year Right! 


It is not enough that children should be taught to sing, or to play musical 
instruments, . 


Give them a chance to develop a correct musical taste by hearing the 
best music sung and played by the world’s greatest artists, 

The schools in over five thousand cities and towns are making children 
truly musical through the systematic use of the 


Victrola and Victor Reeords 


The Victrola not only brings the world’s greatest artists into the school- 

room; it also brings the best music for marching, folk-dancing, calisthenics, 

a penmanship, and all rhythm drills. There are also excellent records of 
aKE Cacil 


re | children’s stories and poems, and special records of rote songs for teaching. 


few The following new records should be in your school: 


ing wit | Stories for Children Folk Dances 


, making 
. , 35643 (The Dog and the Kitty Cat (2) The 
12 in| Pig Broth Sara Cone Bryant Arkansaw Traveler (American) 


er 
, 1 write $1.25 | The Little Bull Calf Sara Cone Bryant Victor Band 
the chil 


35636 nae and His Auntie Soldier’s Joy (Americar) Victor Band 








, | - Sara Cone Bryant Made. irecti 

snap m 12 in. . : ry (Made.under the direction of 
eight $1.25 The Little Jackal and pa Sasnep_s0r04 See Elizabeth Burchenal) 

€. uu 

led whet | New Rote Songs 


halk ané Pt a Cherry (2) Instrumental Gems 





The Nightingale . 

can $4 (3) The Fire (4) aa206 The Dawn of Love (Bendix) 

1d at me st The See-Saw 10i Neapolitan Trio with Celesta 
my heat q a a Elizabeth Wheeler re La Cinquantaine (Gabriel-Maric) 

» he rung | ; 5 The Postilion (2) Xylophone Solo W. H. Reitz 
mag || oe 

| G3 i . : panis ypsy 

it the les i oe (4) The Linden 2 Fifth Symphony—Scherzo (Beethoven) 

+ my i Tree oe he Parts I and II 

tely 9 ' (F -_ a a aemigs ” ts = Victor Concert Orchestra 
re able ‘ Book,” Fullerton) 4 (Joseph Pasternack, Conductor) 

rose ai 








Hear the above records at the nearest Victor dealer’s and ask for 
utes! a copy of the new edition of “Zhe Victrola in Rural Schools.”’ For 
, ™ class further information write to the 


ike ally \ vw xxy me ' Educational Department oan 
‘ect it. ictrola » $67. Vi tor T ll ing Macl ° Co. 3p or = 
4% 


f. Y, 
When the Victrola is not in Camden, N. Je 1 


. keeping Mm; use, the horn can be placed ff JAo- , 
oi keep | under the instrument safe and * 7 : : 
EfCey fro | secure from danger, and the ' \ 
| e ai | cabinet can be locked to pro- 
| ae : tect it from dust and promis- 

the wor if; cuous use by irresponsible 

he et | people. 


© 
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Teaching Writing by the “Story Method” 
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THE A, B, C AND 1, 2, 3 BOYS 


' (The “story method” that Miss Kate Roetting, Ironton, Ohio, uses in teaching her little folks to write.) 


Once upon a time there was a funny little house that stood in 
a big yard with a high fence all around it. In this funny little 
house lived the a, b, c boys, who always had such a good time 
and were always trying to help others. Some of these boys looked 
very much alike and always liked to play together. In the big 
yard near the high fence stood an apple tree that had many pretty 
red apples on it. One day some of these little boys thought 
they would like to have some of these apples to eat, but they 
couldn’t climb the tree for it was too high, so they tried to climb 
the fence, for they knew they could reach the apples from there. 

The first boy (i) crawled to the top of the fence, but down he 
slipped and rolled right around on the ground. He didn’t like 
that one bit, so he took off his little cap and threw it up in the 
tree and tried to get an apple that way, but he couldn’t. 

The next little boy (u) thought he surely could climb the 
fence, so he started just like little (i). He got to the top of the 
fence, but down he slipped, then yp he climbed the second time 
and down he fell again. This made him mad and he wouldn’t 
try any more. 

Another little boy (w), who looked so much like (u), thought 
he would try and see what he could do. So up the fence he 
crawled just like (i) and (u), and down he fell jusi as they did, 
but he kept on trying, and the third time he turned in a little 
as he reached the top of the fence and he just stayed there and 
didn’t slip any more. Then he looked down at the other little 
boys.and waved his hand at them, and he was so happy because 
he climbed the fence that he forgot all about the apples. 

Two of these little boys always went after the old cow and 
the little calf. (n) started out to look for the little calf, and up 
and down the hill he went all around and at last he found her 
around near the foot of the hill. (m) started out for the old cow 
and up and down the hill he went just like (n), but he had to 
walk up and down three times, for the old cow had gone so far, 
and at last he found her way around near the bottom of the hill. 

One day little (c) started out to pick some berries and he got 
so busy picking that he didn’t watch where he was going and the 
first thing he knew he was at the top of the hill. Then he started 
back, but he got lost and walked around nearly in a ring. Little 
(c) stayed so long that some of the other boys went out to look 
for him. (a) started first and followed (c’s) tracks right up the 
hill but he couldn’t see him, so he came back down and went up 
again the second time, but still he couldn’t see him, so he just 
.came down and went around to his home. 

(d) went after (c) too, and he hunted for him just like (a) had 
done, but when he got to the top of the hill the second time he 
just stretched himself as high as he could, but still he couldn’t 
see him, so he just cams back down too, and went around to his 
home. 

Little (0) thought he would be sure to find little (c), so off he 
started up the hill just like the other boys had done, but he 
couldn’t see him either, so he went down and walked around in 
a ring back to the top of the hill and there he found little (c) 
and he reached out his hand to him and took him home. 

Two of these boys had such pretty red sleds and they loved 
to go coasting. One of them (x) went up the hill to see how the 
coasting was and he found it fine, so he went back for his sled 
and then to the top of the hill again. Then he sat down on his 
sled and gave a push and away he went clear to the bottom of the 
hill. 

(v) came to coast too, but he was so busy talking to the other 
boys that he forgot to take his sled up the hill, so he had to go 
back for it. When he got to the top of the hil! again, he saw a 
boy that didn’t have any sled, so (v) asked him to come and ride 
on his sled, and as the little boy went coasting down the hill on 
(v’s) sled, little (v) just waved his hand and smiled. 

Two of these little boys didn’t like to play inside the yard all 
the time, and one day, instead of going out through the gate 
they thought they would climb over the fence. 

One of them (r) got to the top of the fence and was going to 
stand up, but he felt as if he was going to fall, so he just stooped 
down and crawled along the top of the fence, and at last he 
started to slip, and he just kept on slipping until he rolled around 
on the ground. The other boy (s) got on the top of the fence and 
was ready to jump over, but he started’ to slip and his feet just 
kept on slipping. At last he got his toes over against the fence, 


but he couldn’t hold on very long and he started to slip again and 
“ina he rolled, around on the ground just like some of the othe 

Vs. 

In this big yard was a walnut tree and (t) tried to climb it to 
get some of the nuts, but the tree was so straight and tall tha 
he slipped right down and rolled around on the ground. Whe, 
he found he couldn’t climb the tree he took a big stick and threy 
at the nuts, but the stick stuck straight across near the top of the 
tree. 

In this funny house there were some funny steps. You coukj 
go up the steps to the upstairs and down the same steps to the 
cellar. One of the boys (p) liked to play on these steps and he 
had so much fun running up and down like this. 

Five of these boys were called the skaters for they dearly loved 
to skate. 

One (e) was such a little fellow that he always skated on a little 
a) all by ae and he went around. 

was a big boy and he always skated on the bi nd j 

like (e) did on the little pond. " a 

(b) skated around like (1), but he was always waving his hand 
at the other boys. 

(h) and (k) were the fancy skaters. 

(h) could go frontwards and backwards around the big pond, 
: (k) would skate like (h), but he always made a funny little 

urn. 

_In the back of this big yard there was a little hill with a deep 
ditch all around it. Six of these boys always played here and 
had so much fun running up the hill and down into the ditch, 
The first one (j) would go up the hill and then give a big run, clear 
to the hottom of the ditch and then turn around and go back. 
When he saw the other boys coming he thought they looked so 
“sour 4 that he just threw his hat up in the air and gave a big 
augh. 

_ (g) went up the hill just like (a) did when he went to look for 
little (c), and when he got to the top of the hill the second time he 
started on the big run down to the bottom of the ditch just like (j). 

(q) started out just like (g), but he got afraid when he ran 
down in the ditch and wouldn’t go all the way and he was s0 
scared that he turned around the other way and went back up, 
but he bumped against the top of the ditch and had to throw out 
his hand like this to keep from falling. 

(y) went up and down the hill like (v), but when he got to the 
top of the hill the second time he started on the big run down in 
the ditch like (j) and (g). 

(z) went up and down the hill like (n), but only one time, and 
then he turned out a little and ran down in the diteh like (j), (g), 
and (y). 

(f) was so very tall that when he went up the hill he stood 
away up in the air, then he turned around and started on the 
big run down in the ditch just like (q), only he went all the 
way to the bottom. 

Near this funny little house of the a, b, c boys was another 
little house where the 1, 2, 3 boys lived. 

The 1, 2, 3 boys always had a good time and were always 
trying to help others just like the a, b, c boys. 

The first boy in this house always stood up straight and tall 
like a soldier, and they called him (1). 

(2) looked like a goose, for he had such a long neck 
feet curled up like little wings. 

(3) was the little fat boy and he looked something like two 
rings fastened tdgether. 

(4) always looked like a man sitting on a chair. 

(5) was like a stick with a big hook at the bottom and a flag 
on the top. 

(6) always stood up nice and straight but he twisted his feet in 
a ring. 

When (7) started down town he always went back and ‘urned 
out another street and then went down. 

(8) was the boy that twisted himself like a snake. 

(9) always put his stocking cap on before he went down town. 

Little (0) and sometimes they called him nothing, kept going 
around in a ring. 

These are all of the a, b, c and 1, 2, 3 boys and if you watch 
_ closely you will see the many things these busy little people 

o for us. 
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Applied Paper Cutting 
(Continued from page 423) 


choice of a space is a rectangle, my color 
gheme a cold one, purple red for the apples, 
dark blue green for branches and leaves, the 
apples might be two shades of purple, the 
leaves two shades of green. 


The Farm-house 
This is really a farmer’s house, among the 
n hills of Vermont. One visit to a farm 
would take in so many things from which 
fo start an infinite number of lessons this 
autumn season. 

My color scheme is a combination of warm 
lor and cold color, which, of course, you 
can arrange. A light gray or white farm- 
house, nestled among blue green trees against 
a gray blue sky and still grayer blue hills, 
with warmer touches of color in the alter- 
nating bushes, some blue green, or where the 
sun touches them with a brighter hue, yellow 
green; the chimney is a warm brick red, the 
windows snips of blue. 


Squirrels 

Close by the farm-house you find the woods 
full of all sorts of living, moving things, 
either saying good-bye for the winter months, 
or storing up for winter’s use. High on an 
evergreen sit two squirrels chattering away 
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In many recipes you will need only half 
as many eggs, in some none at all, 
if you use an additional quantity of 
Royal Baking Powder, about a tea- 
spoon, in place of each egg omitted. 


The following tested recipe for corn 
bread is a practical illustration: 


CORN BREAD 


DIRECTIONS—Sift the dry in- 
gredients into bowl; add milk and 
melted shortening; beat well, and 
pour into well-greased pan or 
muffin tins and bake in hot oven 
about 25 minutes. 


1% cups milk 

2 tablespoons shortening 

134 cups cornmeal 

¥% cup flour 

4 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 
i1tablespoon sugar (if desired) 

1 teaspoon salt 


No Eggs 
(The old method called for 2 eggs) 


Send for free booklet, “55 Ways to Save Eggs.” Address 
Royal Baking Powder Co., 144 William St.. New York. 


BAKING 
POWDER 


Saves Eggs in Baking 





with might and main, they are the center of 
interest. I might have gray squirrels and a 
cold‘ color scheme, or brown squirrels and 
a warm one. 


No Alum 








No Phosphate | | 








Wild Ducks 

The birds are flying to warmer climes; some autumn 
night over the city roofs and chimney pots you may hear 
their wild honk-honk as they travel to the south lands. 

A visit toa Natural History Museum furnishes a point 
of departure for birds galore. Birds in their habitats 
are especially entrancing. My wild ducks are honking 
through the rushes toward their haven of warmth, with 
the harvest moon to light their way. 

My color scheme is cold and summery, the rushes are 
dark blue green, the sky is green blue, the moonlight 
gray and glistening, the ducks are black, with touches of 
bright green blue for markings. 





Correlating Nature Study 
and Geography 


(Continued from page 435) 
“What is Climate?” — Home Geography 


“What We Learned by Climbing a Mountain’ — Home 
Geography 


Discussion 
Months (divided as to seasons) 
Thirty days hath September 
equinoxes 
snow crystals 
hail 
sleet 


Section 10 — The Coming of Spring 
Discussion 

1 First signs . 
a sap running indicated by swelling of buds. 
56 wild geese. 
¢ insects. : 

2 Review of soil experiments. 

3 Review of parts of a flower. 


Flowers to be identified 
dandelion 
hepatica 
anemone 
spring beauty 
violet 
dog-tooth violet 
velvet violet 
blood root 
Jack-in-the-pulpit 


Experiments 
1 Flower calendar. 
2 Bird calendar. 


Section 11 — Spring 
“The Sprouting Seed” — Home Geography 


Discussion 
Plans for outdoor gardens 


Experiments 

1 Seed test, using corn. The necessary materials 
are as follows: four shallow cake pans, two to be 
used as covers; two or three large sheets of white 
blotting paper; a small package of cotton batting. 

2 Test soil «f school garden. 

3 Planting of lettuce, radish and other seeds in the 
garden. Tomatoes, lettuce and radishes may be 
started earlier in the spring in ‘window boxes and 
transplanted when the weather permits. 


Section 12 — Summer 
Discussion 
Review and supplement pollen, nectar and bees. 


Flowers to be identified 
wild honeysuckle 

May-apple 

poison ivy 
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Nephew David 


(Continued from) page 423) 


‘Something like,” smiled Daddy, his own dear self again. 

“And he jwould be — not my niece — like I’m Aunt, Sally’s?” 

“ As‘he’s a boy — he’s your nephew,” said Daddy. 

“Nephew David,” cried Emmie. She spun about the big room in 
om a and then came back to Daddy’s side. ‘‘Isn’t that 
ovely? "ll be the cunningest little boy with dimples and yellow 
curls and blue eyes, won’t he, Daddy?” 

“Dora was small and fair with blue eyes,” said Daddy. 

‘David will be, I’m just about sure,” cried Emmie. “I can’t think 
of a {nephew jbeing anything else. And we'll meet him to-morrow, 
won’t we, Daddy?” 44444 

“T’ll send some one from Deepwater,” said Daddy. 
trip begins to-morrow, you know.” 

-«‘ My — little — nephew,” said Emmie again. 
good, Daddy?” @ . g 

“Some one of his own should mset him,’’ Daddy went on. 
homasick little chap!” 

“‘[’m some one of his own,” said Emmie greatly excited. “I’m 
his very own Aunt Emmie. Can’t I meet him? I’ve often been to 
Star Lake Junction ywith you, and I know every inch of the trail. 
Please let me go, Daddy!”’ 


“This hunting 
“Doesn’t it sound 


**Poor, 
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“On John Nathan, Emmie?” 

It was just here that John Nathan’s long anxious face lc»ked jg 
through the door. 

And while Daddy held the lantern and Emmie fed him his suppe 
with the pancake for dessert, she told John Nathan all about how they 
must go early to-morrow to Star Lake Junction to meet Nephew Dayig 

“*Cause we’re his very own folks, you and I, John Nathan,”’ she ¢. 

lained. 
d “Listen, Emmie,” said Daddy, as they went back into the houg 
“There’s only a chance that David gets to Star Lake Junction tp 
morrow. But you may ride down and see — you're safe enough m 
any of these trails. And if he doesn’t come” — 

“*T’ll go again the next day?” said Emmie eagerly. 

Daddy nodded. 

“‘ And then, if he doesn’t come, I’ll go the next?” said Emruie, 

Again Daddy nodded. 

“Then if he doesn’t come,” he said, “go to Steve Miller »t Deep. 
water. I’ll tell him all about what to do, if David hasn’t come then,” 

“He will, Daddy,” cried Emmie, “I’m most sure hell come to 
morrow.” 

“Will you go in the donkey-cart?” asked Daddy. 

“David is so little yet,” said Emmie anxiously. “I think, Daddy, 
T’ll just go donkey-back, and bring him in front of me. He’ll {cel mop 
at home that way.” 

(To be continued) 
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Words from The Schoolmistress 
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To Teachers of Boys: 


Weall know that the main purpose of a school 
is not the teaching of facts, but the develop- 
ment of good habits and definite purpose. 

Punctuality is one of the most valuable habits 
—and the disposition of time is probably the 
most important element in a successful life. 

Children don’t ordinarily think of this 
unless it is brought to their attention. 

The booklet, shown below, for which you 
are invited to ask us, presents a novel plan 
by which a child can easily learn to utilize 
his days most effectively. 

John Brisben Walker, its author, is well 
fitted by widespread experience to know what 
he is talking about and how to talk about it. 

Profitable uses for this book will readily 
suggest themselves to teachers—especially in 
opening exercises and assemblies. 

If, by its use, one boy or girl can be brought 
to a consciousness of the value of punctuality 


and a systematic use of time and energy, a 
power with immeasurable results will have 
been created. 

With the rudiments firmly in mind, the 
will to carry it through, and a good watch as 
a check on time, any boy or girl will have a 
good start on the road to success. 


Cut out the coupon below and mail it to us 
today. This book will be sent at once, to- 
gether with an unusual boy-book—“Your 
Boy”—which tugs at the heart strings. 


The watches for boys and girls—and grown 
ups—are Ingersoll Watches—especially the 
Radiolites, which, with radium-lighted hands 
and figures, show time in the dark as clearly 
as in daylight. 

Ingersolls are accurate, stylish, stand the 
knocks that boys and girls give them and are 
reasonably priced. Any dealer will show the 
five Radiolite styles and sizes—$2.25 to $4.25. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


New York Chicago 


San Francisco 








Montreal 


In sending for these book- 
lets please address Dept. 
T at the nearest branch, 

























4 Robt H. 
4 Ingersoll 
4 ®& Bro. 


4 Dept. T. 
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Ingersoll 
$2.25 to $4.25 
Other models $1.35 to $6.00 


Radiolite Watches, 


4 send them to me by 

4 return mail, with the 
4 definite understanding that 
7 there is no charge and no 
other obligation. 
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The House 


Hattie Neubrik 


Morning Talks in Grade I 


HESE little talks came into being as a result of a 
careful study of child life, and from personal obser- 
vation I am convinced that the youngest child 
can and should be taught certain lessons in Hygiene. 

It is obvious that by due attention to the means of pre- 
serving health we may teach the young a great deal towards 
protecting the body — this delicate fabric — from injury and 
disease. Therefore I am launching into thé world “The 
House Wonderful,” which though it does not pretend to be a 
complete treatise on Hygiene, yet contains, I hope, enough 
subject matter to create in the minds and hearts of very 
young children an interest in: 


1 Certain simple laws of health and right living, which 
are so necessary to their happiness and well being. 

2 A desire to grow well and strong, and to avoid evil 
habits that destroy health and character. 

3 Overcoming bad habits of neglect and carelessness 
and instilling habits of clean hands and face, well brushed 
ye clean teeth, as well as habits of self-control and mental 
nplift. 

4 The love and care for this wonderful body as given 
them by the Creator — “God’s Master Work.” 


The House Wonderful 


Children, I am going to tell you a story — yes a true 
story — about a house, the most wonderful Palace in th 
world. 

This House is not made of stone, or brick, or wood, and 
it is queer in another way, too, for it can move about, 
just like the turtle’s house, only this house can becéme 
a Palace beautiful, and the turtle’s house always stays 
just the turtle’s house. 

You have a Palace House and I have one, so has mother 
and father, sister and brother, all your playmates and 
‘friends — in fact, every one whom you know. Only some 
have prettier and stronger Palace Houses than others, and 
there is a reason why, too. 

Some Palace Houses stand up straight, and look proudly 
up towards the sky, and some Palace Houses are so bent 
and crooked, they look as if they would topple over at any 
minute. 

Can you guess what this Palace House is — well, it is your 
Body. Your Body is your little house in which you live, 
and you can make it a perfect Palace which is good and 
beautiful to look at if you know how to care for every part 
of it. On the other hand, if you do not take good care 
of every part of the House Wonderful, it becomes ugly, 
sickly, and badly cared for; it is not a Palace House at all. 

Every boy and girl wants his or her house to become a 
Palace House, I know, so I am going to tell you some of 
the little things you can do to take care of your body-house, 
for remember that is all it needs — Just aA LittLe CarE 
ALL THE TIME. 


Kings and Queens 


In every palace there is a king and queen, so in this wonder- 
ful Palace House about which I am telling you, a king or 
queen may live. if he or she is strong enough to rule over it; 
if weak and wavering, instead of kings and queens we 
find slaves. Do you little boys and girls want to be Kings 
and Queens of your Palace House? Well, the first thing 
you have to do is to learn how to rule carefully and firmly 
and keep control of all bad feelings and evil. thoughts, such 
as Anger, Hatred, Bad Temper, for these are always lurking 
around and spying in on the Palace House, and-if you are 
not very careful and ruling wisely and firmly these Bad 
Feelings will get in and oust you, the King, and rule 
* Copyright, 1917, by. Hattie Neubrik 
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Wonderful 


in your place. They will then treat you as a slave in you 
own Palace House and you will have to work and try mighty 
hard to get back your golden scepter of Self-Control anq 
rule again on your throne of Right Living and Pure Thought, 

What will you be in your Palace House — Kings and 
Queens or Slaves? 

It is not so easy to be a king or queen. You know “The 
King can do no wrong” and there is many a time when 
doing the right thing is not nearly so pleasant and nice as 
doing the wrong. For instance, all your playmates ar 
going in swimming and mother has told you not to go, 
Well, you want to go so badly that you disobey mother, 
You steal out of the house and down to the creek, and the 
first thing you know, you have plunged in. Here is wher 
Disobedience is the ruler and you are not. The King has 
“Jost out” and if you are not very careful and always on 
your guard, some other Bad Feeling will be hanging around 
soon trying to make you, the King, do something wrong g 
It can rule your Palace House when you have lost control. 

Another time you have a nickel to spend for candy; you 
run down to the store, buy a bag full, and without thinking 
of baby sister or Ted at home you stay out until every piece 
is gone. No wonder you feel sick and Body House looks 
pale and ugly. First of all, you were not ruling the Palace 
House, but Selfishness was, and he is a terrible monster when 
once he sits on the throne and has power to rule. It was 
Selfishness and Greediness, too, not to save some candies 
for others at home. Then, too, you were unkind to the 
Body House by overloading it with sweets, too many of 
which do it great harm. You see, to be a King and Queen 
and have a Palace House, you have to be watchful and rule 
over it every minute while you are awake. It is worth 
the time and care, little folks. Would you not rather live 
in a Palace House? Well, first you must learn to be a King 
or Queen and rule over all bad, unkind feelings, learn the 
habits of Self-Control and Self-Denial, which are the large 
jewels in the crown. Once you get the habit of wearing 
these jewels, you will grow into a King or Queen of which 
every one will be proud and yours will indeed be a Palace 
House, the joy and delight of yourself and of all who know 

ou. 

. (To be continued) 





September Blackboard Border 
Ruth Ash 


The border is made from outline cutting, using the colored 
construction paper. The leaves are green, the flower 
bright yellow, the center brown. Paste the parts together, 
then mount the motives for a border about twenty inches 
apart. 
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Vitalized Arithmetic 
(Continued from page 426) 


nal appearance is well worth the time 
and effort it has taken to establish an ideal 
for cleanliness, and the apparent health of 
the group amply repays for the tact and 
thought required in training to eliminate 
foods detrimental to young children. 

In weighing the results obtained in our 
own school by the experiment I find that 
the work has gradually become of a many- 
sided nature, over -flowing and stepping 
far beyond the original arithmetical type. 

It has permeated the home, school, and 
community with interest, confidence, and 

pathy; and more than anything else it 
has unified the work of the kindergarten 
and primary departments. — ; 

The teacher taking up this type of ex- 
perimentation should be shod with the 
ganda!s of faith—for she will surely 
traverse divers and devious paths — and 
should also remember it has been said, 
«A little child shall ead them.” 





Keep the Colors in View 


The peoples of the earth are living in a 
time of history making — the greatest era 
of the ages. It is a time when the story 
of the flag cannot be told too often. The 
sars and stripes should be in view to-day 
inevery school yard and every schoolroom 
inevery American city, town, and district. 
Young America should have daily lessons 


in patriotism. 


Nothing will more 
freely bring to the young 
mind the momentous 


struggle now on than to 
ee Old Glory close to 
the flags of our Allies. 
The colors of the Na- 
tions now banded together in the cause 
of liberty are a valuable addition to the 
equipment of any schoolroom. 

Americans everywhere are joining the 
names of Washington, Lincoln, and Wilson. 
Their portraits also will find a welcome 
in every school. Mail Order Flag Com- 





pany of Anderson, Indiana, which fifteen’ 


years ago outlined the earliest plan to 
give handsome flags to schools free, tell of 
their latest plans to give without cost the 
stars and stripes, the flags of France, 
England, Italy, and Russia, and “oil pro- 
cess” portraits of three great Presidents. 
The proposition isa worthy one and is 
fully explained in an advertisement to 


be found on another page in this issue. 





Waiting for the Rain 


Dark clouds of gray are hanging 
Across the 'sky of blue, 

No ray of light is gleaming 
To pierce the darkness through. 


The little leaves are stirring 
And dancing in the breeze, 
The little birds are seeking 
\ shelter in the trees. 


The little flowers are drooping, 
And waiting for the rain, 
The little rill is thirsting 
For summer showers again. 


Full soon the rain will patter 
Against the window-pane, 
For we have never waited 
With hopeful hearts in vain.-. 
2M GF Vo Myers 








The Lewis Story Method of Teaching 
Reading and Spelling 


By G. W. LEWIS of CHICAGO 


‘Who has Solved Every Problem that has Puzzled Rural and 


City Teachers 
State Supt. M. P, Shawkey of West Virginia says: — 
“I am convinced that your method has great merit in it. 


It is founded on natural laws, and is bound to produce 
good results.” 


The Master Teachers of all Ages 
Have Taught Through Story 


Marvelous Results Have Been Achieved with This Method 





Ciasses of ordinary first grade pupils during their 
first year have read eight primers, eight first, seven second 
and two third readers or more than thirty-four hundred pages. 


That they understood what they read is shown by 
the fact that after a single silent reading of a ten or 
twelve page story froma third reader, these pupils, includ- 
ing many only five years old, would skip to the front and 
tell the story in their own words in good English. 


The result obtained in spelling is another important feature. By the end of the first 
three months, these pupils had mastered for reading purposes more than one thousand 
words. By the end of the first year, they could spell or write from dictation more than six 
hundred words. 


Some of these pupils were used in Institute work to demonstrate the results that had 
been obtained. At one institute a six year old Norwegian boy, who had been in school less 
than eight months, read, to the delight of all present, selections made by the teachers from 
books belonging to all ‘grades below the high school. 








The teachers and several college professors then proposed at random the following words: 
convention, intervention, subtraction, extraction, multiplication, grasshopper, apple blos- 
som, butterfly, congratulation, addition. You can imagine the surprise of all when he spelled 
each of the ten words correctly. These results were not secured by memorizing mere 
word forms, nor by phonic analysis. Nor can teachers unacquainted with the Story Method 
understand how these results are possible. This is easily explained. 


It is due to the nature of the introductory work provided for the pupi!s and to the 
nature of the equipment provided for the use of the teacher in The Story Method Manual, 
The Story Primer, The Story Method Phonic Cards, Vowel Equivalent Cards and 
Seat Work. 


The progress of the child must depend largely upon the spirit with which he works. Hence, 
The Lewis Story Method seeks to make the child happy and contented, and to keep him so from 
the moment he enters school until the end. Through story, song and play his atiention is 
secured. and all work is done because it is a real pleasure to him. 


The teacher’s equipment is made to secure and to hold his attention. In the Manual 
more than thirty original stories, welded into a whole, grip the very souls of the children, and 
thirty full page illustrations fix the ideas indelibly in their minds. The Seat Work con- 
tains 100 drawings by Bess B. Cleaveland, and the complete outfit contains more than 
220 illustrations. 


If you thought you could double your efficiency by attending a school of methods for 
one term or even one year, you would surely do so. Superintendents have written us that 
teachers using the Story Method are doing twice as much work and better work than they ever 
did with any other method. Some teachers say that they can do four or five times as much 
work as with any other method. 


One critic teacher who has sent us orders for more than 300 outfits says that she 
would not take $30.00 for her outfit, if she could not get another. One man who has used 
the method three years writes that it was worth at least $100.00 to him and more than 
$200.00 to his schools the first year he used it. 


Remember that we give full instructions and furnish complete equipment for the use 
of teachers and mothers, and the cost is so reasonable that no teacher or mother can afford 
to be without our equipment. 


Lain 4. Lippman, Irvington, New Jersey 

“Tam well pleased with the results obtained. The 
teaching of reading has been more ofa pleasure than 
ever before in my seven years’ experience. No other 
class has shown such a lively interest and pleasure 
in their work and no other class has been able to 
read so many books during the year. I am also 
delighted with the results obtained in spelling.” 


M. Scuwatmever, Florida State College for W . 
Office of the President, Tallahassee, iy i 
“Your Manual is wonderful. I think the book the 
most concise and yet complete compendium of reading 


that I have seen, for all classes, irrespective of 
grades. 


Littian Caaney, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


“The ‘learning to read’ process as you unfold it, is 
so simple and attractive that every child responds 
with delight and enthusiasm; and the early and easily 
acquired independence of the pupils will recommend 
your method. to every primary teacher.” 


Write at once for our special 30 day offer 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING Co. 
4707 St. Lawrence Ave., Chicago, III. 


STELLA CAMPBELL, Denver, Colo. 

“My little foreign children loved it from the moment 
of presentation and now read with such joy in expres- 
sion. Surely you are to be congratulated upon having 
found such a ‘royal road to learning.” 














Address Eprtor, Primary Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Schools assemble this year under altogether unprece- 
dented conditions. Almost every one views life with a 
somewhat more serious mind than a year ago and even the 
little primary child is not too young to feel this new tide in 
the affairs of the world. Even the youngest can be made 
to feel how immensely important it is going to be to the 
world that he use to the fullest all his educational oppor- 
tunities. Of course this is only a truism, but now and then, 
at long intervals, the world becomes acutely conscious of the 
importance of the things it has always taken for granted. 
This seems to be such a period. and the wise teacher will 
make the most of it. So begin as if every moment counted, 
as if life were going to be a valiant contest for an end worth 
winning, instead of a slack, well-fed, easy going affair. 
Seize the psychological moment; don’t let it pass you by. 


An Appeal to Read to All Pupils Old Enough to 
Understand 


“When the war is over there will be made upon us such 
demands for men and women of knowledge and training as 
have never before come to any country. There will be equal 
need for a much higher average of general intelligence for 
citizenship than has been necessary until now. The world 
will have to be rebuilt and American college men and 
women must assume a large part of the task. In all in- 
ternational affairs we must play a more important part 
than we have inthe past. For years we must feed our own 
industrial population and a large part of the population of 
Western and Central Europe. We must readjust our in- 
dustrial and social and civic life and institutions. Wemust 
extend our foreign commerce. We must increase our pro- 
duction to pay our large war debts and to carry on all the 
enterprises for the general welfare which have been begun, 
but many of which will be retarded as the war continues. 
China and Russia, with their new democracies and their 
new developments which will come as a result, will need and 
ask our help in many ways. England, France, Italy, and 
the Central Powers will all be going through a process of 
reconstruction and we should be ready to give them gener- 
ously every possible help. Their colleges and universities 
are now almost empty. Their older students, their recent 
graduates and their young professors are fighting and 
dying in the trenches, or are already dead, as are many 
of their older scientific and literary men, artists, and others 
whose work is necessary for the enlargement of the cultural 
and spiritual life and for all that makes for higher civili- 
zation. For many years after the -war is over some of 
these countries will be unable to support their colleges 
and universities as they have supported them in the past. 
America must come to the rescue. We must be ready 
to assume all the responsibilities and perform thoroughly 
and well all the duties that will come to us in the new and 
more closely related world which will rise out of the ruins of 
the old world which is now passing away in the de- 
struction of the war. To what extent and how well we may 
be able to do this will depend upon you young men and 
women who are this year graduating from our high schools 
and upon those who will follow in the next few years to a 
larger degree than upon any other like number of people.” 


How the Schools May Co-ordinate with the Work 
of the Red Cross 


Preparation should now be made to co-ordinate next fall 
regular class work in clothing with charity organizations 
as well as with Red Cross Chapters. Students should be 
urged to save all clothing in a clean, sanitary condition for 
winter work in remaking, that economy may be practiced 
and well made clothing be supplied to those who are in need. 
Clothing classes should be requested to save every cut 
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ting, that these may be gathered for paper manufacturen, 
A campaign can be started in every school to stop th 

waste of rags now prevalent in almost all country and ¢ 

homes. These shouldbe washed and saved, if white, for ys 










in hospitals, and when unfit for this, should be collectej Ae 
cleaned and sold for other purposes. 921 S 

List of articles needed for Red Cross Relief which maymm 1025 
with advantage be made in Home Economics Clothing 2525 
classes: v7 E 
TowEts, DisH e 

Size — 18 by 30 inches. 

Material — Good quality blue (or red) bordered cottoy Dire 
crash, 18 inches wide, cut 32 inches long. * = 
Wasx CLoTHs ls 

Size — 10 inches square. ee 

Material— Made from old Turkish toweling, heay Foreign 

towels, or counterpanes directic 

If desired, a cheap stock article of Turkish toweling orf shippin 

similiar material may be purchased ready made. 
Hot WATER Bac Covers ~ 

Size — 13 inches by 15 inches. Finish with draw-string fl phate’ 

at top. I'll put 


Material — White or unbleached outing flannel (Domet) f And w! 










or equivalent quality Twill | 
Gowns, OPERATING (for Doctors and Nurses). 

Two sizes — 16 and 17. ASpe 
Materials — “Pepperell,” ‘“Middy,” “Lonsdale,” o tior 
“Hill” twill, or equivalent quality. | 

‘- (One-half dozen in each package, equal quantities of each 
size.) P om 
: ¢ 
HospPitTAL BED SHIRTS Educat 
Two sizes — 18 and 20. “This | 
Material — Twill, same as for operating gowns; muslin,§5 # © 
same as for muslin bandages, may be used, but this nethoc 
material is. not so desirable. oie 
(One dozen in each package.) attract 
PA)AMAS his th 
Two sizes — 38 and 42 othe 
Materials — Cotton: Oxford (cheviot), “Riverside,” Off cards. 
equivalent. Gingham: “Bates,” or equivalent.2'Seeril ¢ the 
sucker: “Bates,” . or equivalent. Outing flannel and so 
“Amoskeag 1921,” “Teazledown,” or equivalent value. 
for “fancy” patterns. phonic 
(Three suits in each package.) tematiL 
Nore Soft grays in plain or striped outing flannels are recommended, oy 
CONVALESCENT GOWNS OR BATHROBES ae: 
Two sizes — 38 and 44. Sistas 
Material — “Beacon Mills” bathrobing, or as near thi fairies. 

grade as the market affords. land. 
(Three in each package.) classic: 
Note Soft browns, grays or blues are preferable. oh 
t 
SHOULDER WRAPS OR “ NIGHTINGALES”’ They : 
Size — 2 yards long, 1 yard wide or less, according to 9%™ 
width of material. er 
Material — “Daisy Cloth,” or equivalent. stories 
(One dozen in each package.) ztion 
Tead, : 
SUBSTITUTES FOR HANDKERCHIEFS world. 
Size — about 18 inches square. iecti 
Material — Old linen or muslin, hemmed or unhemmedg atmos; 
(One dozen in each package.) ose 
The Red Cross Nursing Service has arranged that 4 inspir 
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ied patterns for Red Cross garments 
gil hereafter be on sale at all local dry 
gods stores handling commercial pat- 











el Cross emblems can be used only 

om pajamas, hospital bed shirts, shoulder 

nd bathrobes. These emblems 

gn be secured at $4 per 1000 from the 

stop the dlowing Red Cross Distributing Centers: 
and city ; 





§3 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 

411 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

921 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1025 Belvidere Terrace, Baltimore, Md. 
9525 “Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
§7 E. Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 
9200 California Street, San Francisco, 

Cal. 


1 cotton Directions for shipping made articles 
can be secured from the above addresses. 
When the garment making is well under 
way, write to the American Red Cross 
Association, Washington, D. C., for circu- 
lars 154 and 164, and the new circular on 
3, heavy foreign Relief. These will give explicit 
directions for the packing, marking, and 

veling orf shipping of supplies. 
de. 





Today, whatever may annoy, 
_ i theword for me is Joy, just simple Joy; 
W-String § Whate’er there be of sorrow 
Tl put off till to-morrow, 
‘Domet) when to-morrow comes, why then 
Twill be To-day and Joy again! 
— John Kendrick Bangs 


ASpecialist on Primary Educa- 
tion Commends the Lewis 


Story Method 


Published by the Author, G. W. Lewis * 
Professor Coombs, of the Faculty of 
Education of Toronto University, says: 
“This Method, as outlined in the Manual, 
musing 8 @ combination of the be:t of many 
but this methods. The stories, games, songs, and 
sat work are of such a fascinating char- 
acter that they arouse the child’s interest, 
attract gnd hold his attention and direct 
his thoughts along desired lines. The 
success of the method depends on the use 
of the introductory work, the use of the 
cards, charts, and seat work, and the use 
df the element of play (including story 
ad song), which is of great educational 
value. The details and sequences of the 
phonic work have been so perfectly sys- 
tematized and the work follows well- 
established principles so correctly that a 
pupil can read independently in a very 
short period of time. Phonics are gradu- 
ally introduced by means of beautiful 
_& Stories which appeal to child nature. The 
ear WE fairies and dwarfs take the child into fairy- 
land. The stories are selected from the 
dassics of childhood, and those in the 
Story Primer so appeal to the child mind 
that he cannot help reading expressively. 
sparkle with life and action. The 
rding tt systematic use of words of similar con- 
Sttuction, the opportunities for word- 
building and blending; the use of fairy 
stories, aid the opportunities for dramati- 
tion al! tend to give the child power to 
tad, andi thus open up to him the story 
world. ‘The cards, pictures, and games 
tliectively help to bring the child into the 
vemmeug atmosphere of the story. The inexperi- 
tced teacher will find guidance, while the 
Siperien ced teacher will receive help and 
ticn.’ 
"See advertisement on page 467. | 
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Get YOUR 


FLAG 


and the Flags 
of Our Allies 


Without a cent of expense, you can secure the } R E; G ! 
flagsand the portraits needed for your room. 


Offer No. 1: We will send you 50 emblematic flag buttons or assorted 


easily will sell them for ten centseach. Return the $5 to us and we will 
send a beautiful silk U.S. Flag, 32 x 48 inches, heavy quality, on staff 
with gilded ornament, FREE. 


Offer No. 2: A standard U.S. all bunting flag 5 x 8 feet FREE. 
Fast colors; stripes sewed and stars embroidered on both sides. For the 
sale of 50 buttons at ten cents each. 


Offer No. 3: A set of the Allies’ Flags, FREE: Each 16x24 inches, on 
staff with ornaments. American, French, English, Russian, and Italian. 
High grade cotton bunting, soft finish, fast colors. Beautiful for inside 
ornamentation. For the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents each: 


Offer No. 4: Handsome silk flags of the allies FREE. American, French, 
English, Russian, andItalian. Each 12x18 inches, on staffs with ornaments. 
Make beautiful decorations for home as well as schoolroom. For the sale 
of 50 buttons at 10 cents each. 


Offer No. 5: Wonderful “Oil-Process”’ painting of Washington, Lincoln, 
and Wilson. 13 x 16 inches in a one and a half inch gilded frame. For 
the sale of 35 buttons you may choose one picture, for 60 buttons, two 
pictures, and for 75 buttons all three pictures, FREE. 


Offer No. 6: A fine Pencil Sharpener, FREE. Largesize. Sharpens any 
pencil. For the sale of 20 buttons at ten cents. 


Write today, stating which offer you accept and telling what kind of 
buttons you want. We-will send them postpaid by return mail. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY, 107 Meridian Street, Anderson, Indiana 








| answerer and contains just the information decircd ? 


H Your pupils should have cvery opportunity to 


| DICTIONARY—The Merriam Webster. When questions 


| ty age places, foreign words, synonyms, pronunciation, new words, flags, state 
sea 


| for the New International, the One Supreme 
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That to do the best school work pupils need 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


arise in the history recitation, in language work, spelling, or about noted 


s, etc., do you suggest that the New International is a universal question 


















Dr. Suzzallo says: ‘‘Training children to a competent and ready use of the 
dictionary and fixing the habit of consulting it is one of the duties 
that the school can perform for a student.” 


win. Why not requisition your school officials 


Authority? 
400,000 Words. 2700 Pages. New Gazetteer. 
6000 Illustrations. Biographical 


12,000 
30,000 Geographical Subjects. 
Thousands of Other References, 


GRAND PRIZE, (Highest Award) Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, 


REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions. 
WRITE for Specimen Pages and FREE Pocket Maps. 
G. &C. MERRIAM CO.., Springfield, Mass. 
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Extension of the Winter Menu 


By PRESERVING THE SURPLUS OF 
GARDEN AND ORCHARD 


About the beginning of the nineteenth 
century France gave the world an art that 
was destined to become a potent factor 
in the food question. Not the least of her 
many contributions to science was the 
discovery that fruits and other foodstuffs 
could be preserved indefinitely by heating 
sufficiently to kill bacteria and sealing in 
air-tight receptacles to exclude all external 
bacteria. Many devices have been per- 
fected in applying this principle in the 
home, and since the advent ‘of canning the 
winter menu has been greatly increased 
and diversified. It is possible now to have 
succulent vegetables and wholesome fruits 
throughout all the year. 

In the general campaign against the 
enormous waste prevalent in this country 
we must remember that economy, like 
charity, begins in the home. In most 
homes in America there is waste of some 
kind going on unnoticed, but perhaps the 
greatest waste is that of the garden and 
the orchard. Do we, or can we, utilize 
all the products of garden and orchard? 
No, to the first and emphatically yes, to 
the second. There is no reason why string 
beans and peas, so delicious in their prime, 
should ever be allowed to harden and lose 
their value as green food. All can be 
utilized by canning, pickling or otherwise 
preserving. There is nothing edible that 
needs to be wasted. All home preserved 
fruits and vegetables, if put upin attractive 
form, will finda ready market either in the 
local grocery store or in homes that lack 
such provisions. By the cold pack method 
of canning anything, everything, can be 
canned. 

It is to be hoped that more people will 
interest themselves _n this co'd pack can- 
ning,as it has many points of excellence. 
By the old method of hot pack canning 
many fruits, as strawberries, lose color 
and flavor and are far from satisfactory, 
and few ever succeeded in canning vege- 
tables in that way. To the uninitiated 

‘cold pack canning’ means canning 
without cooking, and it is likely to be dis- 
missed with the assertion that it cannot 
be done. However, investigation shows 
that it is only the packing that is cold. 
Fruits and vegetables are prepared ex- 
actly as usual, packed c‘ose in jars, fruits 
covered with syrup, vegetables with hot 
water, the lids are fitted, the jars set into 
boiling water, and the contents cooked 
the required length of time. Tin cans 
are sealed before cooking, but glass jars, 
if sealed, are likelyto burst from the steam 
produced by cooking, so must be left 
slightly open. 

A common washboiler will prove satis- 
factory in this cooking. A crate for 
handling the jars may be made of lath 
nailed to crosspieces and provided with 
handles for lifting. The jars should be 
an inch from the bottom of the boiler. 
This provides for free circulation of water 





YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 
than your Teeth, andawith as much regularity. Don’t 
let your Eyes grow dull and lusterless, keep. them lubri- 
cated. Since the Moving Pictures came, it has become a 
custom among the better class of men and women to go 
home after the show and right away Murine their Eyes. 
Two drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Those wearin 
glasses—or who use their eyes constantly— will find 
great relief in Murine applications. ; 

In the Schoolroom Eyes are Irritated by Chalk Dust, 
and Eye Strain induced by Fonly Systems ‘of Lighting. 
Apply Murine to-School Childrtn’s Eyes to Restore 
Normal Conditions. Murine does not smart — is sooth- 
ing in its action. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, 
Sends Book of Eye:Free-on request. Your Druggist 
supplies. you with. Murine. 


































































































under the jars, insures even cooking and 


prevents overheating. All vegetables (and 
a few fruits) are to be blanched before 
putting them into the jars, that is, im- 
mersed in boiling water to shrink them 
and remove objectionable acids and the 
unpleasant “green” flavor, after which 
they are dipped in cold water. A large 
square of cheese cloth, picked up at the 
corners to form a bag is all that is neces- 
sary to handle vegetables in blanching. 
Cans are filled, set on the crate, lowered 
in the boiling water and the lid put on the 
boiler. Water in the boiler must come 
up at least an inch over the top of the 
tallest jar and must be kept boiling: the 
required length of time. The crate is then 
lifted out, the jars removed and the lids 
screwed tight, or otherwise sealed, and the 
canning is done. Less time, less work, 
less handling of hot utensils, less danger of 
loss from spoiling and an utter freedom from 
the sweet smelling mess that proves so 
deliciously attractive to flies— these are 
some of the advantages of cold pack can- 
ning. 

Whatever surplus you have, preserve it 
in some way either by canning, pickling, 
drying or storing. If you don’t need it 
yourself, pass it on to seme one who does 
need it. The great world, thrown off its 
economic balance by Europe’s war, is 
crying now for food and the cry is be- 
coming more and more insistent. As soon 
as the terrible “steel ring” in Belgium is 
broken and real relief is permitted her 
people, when the submarine no longer 
menaces food ships, and when the count- 
less thousands of starving children shall be 
given a belated chance for life, the products 
of your own garden and orchard, prepared 
in your own home kitchen, will contribute 
to the great life-saving and the great work 
of reconstruction, either directly or in- 
directly, by helping to fill the local market, 
thus releasing other food products for 
shipment. Every additional pound of 
food raised or preserved brings us nearer 
that goal of democracy toward which we 
are striving —a people well fed, well 
clothed, well employed; contented and 
happy, each working out his own ideal In 
life and each ever ready to pass on to the 
lesser fortunate some of the surplus from 


‘his own abundance. 


And, teacher, where do you come in? 
Form a Mother-Daughter Club, or a 
Canning Club, in your school and do 
some real genuine missionary work preach- 
ing the gospel of cold pack canning. 


September 


With reference to the time of 


following table, adapted from a bog 


published by the Educational D 
of the International Harvester 
Chicago, is a reliable guide.* 


TIME-TABLE FOR COLD P. 
NING 
For SCALDING OR BLANCHING, A> 
ING IN Cotp Pack Cann; 


Propucts Syrupst Scaldor Blan 
Fruits 


Apricots ....1S: 1W 1 to 2 Min. 
Blackberries .1S: 1W No 
Blueberries .1S:1W No 
Cherries ..... 1S: 2W No 
Cranberries . .3S: 2W No 
Currants ...1S:1W No 
Dewberries . .1S: 1W No 
Gooseberries 3S: 2W No 
Grapes ...... 1S: 2W No 
Peaches 1S: 2W 1-2 Min. 
ae 1S: 1W No 
Raspberries . .1S: 1W No 
Rhubarb ...1W: 1S 1-2 Min. 
Strawberries 2S: 1W No 
Citrus Fruits 114 Min. 
Apples .1S:2W 1% “ 
. eae 1S: 2W 144 
Pineapple ...1S: 2W 10 
Quince ...... 6 
Figs.........28:1W 15-20 
Some Specials 
Tomatoes ...... ...1-3 Min. 
Tomatoes and Corn T.2,C.8 
Egg Plant ...... . 8 Min 
Pumpkin ........ .* 
ae No 
Corn (on cob or cut off) 5-8 ‘ 
MUNIN SS on src hod i. 
Greens, Roots, Tubers 
Dandelions ...... .. 10-15 Min. 
a 10-15 “ 
Greens, all other kinds 10-15 
Asparagus .......... 2- 4 
Beans (lima or string) 
SU Agar Sa tics stan! 5 
REESE PLAS Roe 5 
Brussels Sprouts .... 4-10 


Cabbage or Sauerkraut 6-15 


Cauliflower ........ 3- 6 
MET Sica) eta ys 6 
ARTS tear 6 
Sweet Potatoes ..... 6 
Parsnips, Turnips, etc. 6 


SYRUPS FOR CANNING 

In making the syrups given 
the sugar into the water, and let 
come to a bubbly boil. Boili: 


hecessary; it only makes a th cker symp 
Do not stir after the sugar is thorough 


dissolved. 


Thin Syrup — 1: 2, that is, o 
sugar to two cups of water 
peaches, apples, and fruits th 


delicate in texture and color. 


Medium Syrups — 1:1, that 


parts of sugar and water 
blackberries, currants, b! 
huckleberries, black ra 


cherries, plums, etc. 


A 3:2 syrup, three cups sug 


cups water, makes a med 
syrup. Use this for str 
red raspberries, and esp: 
fru.ts, such as gooseberrie: 
berries.. The thicker syru 
preserve color and textur 


Thick Syrup — 2:1, two cu: 
to one cup of water, for su: 
and jams. 

_ *Home Canning by the Cold Pack Met 
tional Department, International Harv 
Chicago. Price, 6c. This is a full, con 
canning and one of the best reference 
subject. 

{1 S indicates 1 part sugar. 
W indicates 1 part water. 
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A Year with the 
F ables 


(Continued from page 429) 
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CKe Mrs. Eczle Is there anything else by 
nich I might know them? 

Stern rs. Ov! Their feathers are softer and 
ING we beautiful than those of other owlets. 

Cont have such cunning ways too. 
Urs. Ecgle Your lovely children shall 

16 Mj safe, Mrs. Owl. I must go now. 

16 - od-bye. 

16 «Firs. Owl Good-bye. 

16 “Bh (Byit Mrs. Eagle and Mrs. Owl in op- 

16“ Be directions.) 

16 * 

~ ? ScenE Il — The Owl’s Nest 

16s (Mrs. Eagle is bending over a nest in 

- hich are four owlets.) 

6.7 Mrs. Eagle These are young owls, but 
| _ ; hey cannot belong to my friend, Mrs. 
"99 « (pw. Her children are beautiful. These 

30 « More very ugly. I will take them home 

30 « Meith me. How babies will like them 

40 * & First Ow!et Oh, do not take us! 

40 “Second Owlet Mother! Mother! 

Third Owlet Mother said you would 

29 «« Biot hurt us. 

1Y4hrs Fourth Owlet Help! Help! 

lhr. @ Mrs. Eagle You may as well be still. 

1% br. Bou are not Mrs. Owl’s children. Come 

174 hey ong. (Exit with owlets.) 

gdh (Enier Mrs. Owl, advances to nest.) 

Mrs. Owl Where are my children? 

2 hrs. Micannot see them. There are some of 

2 brs Meir beautiful feathers! Some one has 

> bes them. Can it be Mrs. Eagle after 

4 2h her fine promises? I shall soon know. 

112-94 Beit crying.) 

12 od 

iia ene IlI — The Visit to Mrs. Eagle 

1. ; (Mrs. Eagle is seated near her nest in 

14 « Bplich are two eaglets. Enter Mrs. Owl 

1% “ wping.) 

4 . & Mrs. Eagle What is the matter, Mrs. 

22 wl? 

Mrs. Owl My children! My children! 
here, sig Mfrs. Eagle Where’ are they? 
the Mrs. Ow! Some one has killed them, 
ing is mpiear. (Sees feathers) You killed them, 





bu wretch ! 

Mrs. Eagle Oh, no, Mrs. Owl, I haven’t 
wiched your children! 

Mrs.Owl But you have! There are 
irfeathers. Do you not think I know 
own children’s feathers? 

Mrs. Eagle But you told me your 
hildren were beautiful. How should I 
those ugly little things were yours? 
Mrs.Ow! They were beautiful! 

Mrs. Earle This is your own fault, Mrs. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Owl. I never guessed that they were 
yours. You should learn to speak the 
truth. 

(Mrs. Owl goes out sadly.) 


(CuRTAIN) 


SPELLING FOR THIRD GRADE 

Eagle, neighbor, often, quarrel, dined, 
friend, answered, perhaps, fault, replied, 
believe, should, trouble, know, would, 
lovely, hungry, remember, ugliest, quite, 
guess, promise, speak. 

The spelling lesson should be short. 
Four or five words are enough. Take the 
misspelled words next day, adding a few 
new ones. Drop those that seem to be 
known, but review often. Keep up inter- 
est in not letting a word “get away.” 
Interesting drill is the key to good spell- 
ing. 


METHOD 

Write the word on the board. Point 
out the difficult part. (After a few days 
the children will be able to do this.) Why 
is this part troublesome? Look at the 
word carefully. Write it three times. 
Turn your paper and see if you can write 
it without a copy. Compare with the 
copy. Look at the word on the board. 
Spell orally two or three times while you 
are looking. (Note that ear, eye and 
hand have all helped to memorize the 
word. After all the words for the day have 
been given, ask each child to study the 
lesson in his own way. Do not object 
if some children use the lips, as some are 
ear-minded.) 





Dragon-fly 


Blue dragon-flies knitting 
To and fro in the sun, 
With sidelong jerk flitting 
Sink down on the rushes, 
And, motionless sitting 


With level wings swinging 
On green tasseled rushes, 
To dream in the sun. — Lowell 


the dragon-fly, in light 
Gauzy armor, burnished bright, 
Came tilting down the waters 
In a wild bewildered flight. 

— James Whitcomb Riley 


Queen Anne’s Lace 


Gauzy gowned in fairy network 
And caps of fairy lace, 
Dames colonial of the roadside 
In the summer find a place 
In nature’s glad possession. 
— Unknown 
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ially the mattress. 
_ and crim Re-covering such bedding is an uncleanly makeshift, 
> helps Which merely does away with part of the trouble. 
: What is nezded-is an antiseptic washable 

Excelsior Quilted Mattress Pad 
os Of SUSE which really solves this vexing problem. It protects 
- preserva the mattress and adds to its life. 
Made of bleached muslin padded with white wadding — 
1” i pi) Wash easily —dry light and fluffy as new. 






Made in “All Sizes 


ete 


or oks of 







Look for trade mark sewed on every Pad. 


REAL MATTRESS ouadaase id 


lium BED ticking is a sieve-like fabric, which allows foreign 
matter to filter through and to become a fixture in 





TRADE MARK 
EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 16 Laight St., New York City 






Firefly 


The fireflies glimmered everywhere, 
Like diamond sparkles in beauty’s hair. 
— Elizabeth / kers 


Afid lavishly to left and right, 
The fireflies, like golden seeds, 
Are sown about the night. — Riley 


Wah-wah-tay-see, little firefly, 

Little, flitting, white-fire insect, 

Little, dancing, white-fire creature. 
— Long fi: llow 
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I will tell you 


How to Be Well 
—to Reduce 
to Put on Flesh 


in a scientific manner, in the privacy of 
your home. 

You can be Strong, Vigorous—full of 
Life and Energy. 

You can have a Clear Skin. 

You can have a Good Figure — as good as 
ay, woman. 

ou can increase or reduce your weight 

I have helped 80,000 of the most cultured, 
intelligent women of America to rise to their 
very best — why not you? 


No Drugs—No Medicine 


y po simply comply with @Jature’s 
m.. merely show you how to use them for 
your & 


What My Pupils Say: 


“Everyone notices the change in my 
complexion, it has lost that yellow color.” 

“Just think what you have done for me. 
Last year I weighed 216 lbs., this year 146, 
and have not gained an ounce back. I am 
not wrinkled either. Ifeelso young and 
strong, no rheumatism or sluggish liver, 
I can breathe now, too. It is surprising 
how easily I did it. I feel 15 years 
younger. 

‘Just think! I have not had a pill or 
cathartic since I began, and I used to 
take one every night.” 

“My weight has increased 80 lbs. I 
don’t know what indigestion is any more, 
and my merves are so rested! I sleep like 
a baby.” 

“I feel as if I could look every man, 
woman and child in the face with the 
feeling that I am growing — aT 
physically and mentally. Rea lama 
stronger, better woman. I don’ t know 
how to tell you or to thank you. 


Reports ike these come to me every day. 
Do you wonder I want to help every, 9 woman 
to vibrant health and happiness? rite me 
your faults of health orfigure. Your correspon- 

. denceis held in strict confiddence. If J 
cannot help you I will tell you what will. 

My interesting book tells how to stand 
and walk correctly and contains other 
information of vita] interest to women. 

Write for booklet; there is no c e, If 

ou do not need me. you may be able to 

elp a dear friend. I have had a Be Pe 
experience and I'd like to tell you about it. 
I am at my desk from 8 until 5. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 45. 624 S, Michigan Bivd., Chicago 
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TO INCREASE STRENGTH 


Power and endurance you will find the 
new medicinal combination, Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla before eating and Peptiron Pills 
after eating, to be remarkably, even won- 
derfully effective. There is nothing better 
for weakened, run-down conditions. 





HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE 
AND HOSPITAL OF CHICAGO 
INCLUDING TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
College established 1855. Diploma from accredited 
high school and two years of college work required for 
entrance. The Training School for Nurses is open to 
young women of good character, ages 19 to 35. Over 
5000 graduates of both schools. The institution is 
endowed and owns all its own buildings. For informa- 
tion regarding medical school, nurses’ training school 
or hospital, address DR. JOSEPH P. COBB, Dean, Box 13, 

2811 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. 








EASILY IN THE LEAD 


A pen is very often driven, but a pencil is easily 
lead. If you start right, it is comparatively easy 
to keep right. Lead the children at the beginning 
of the school year to use 


Dixon’s Manual Training Pencils 


and you will have pencil comfort the entire 

twelve months. 

We will show them to you on receipt 
of 16c in stamps, and after you have 
received your package you will feel 
grateful to us for bringing these pencils 
to your notice. You will get more than 
your money’s worth. 


They are made by the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 














SCHOOL SUPPLIES, Seisoeze maites 

* free to Teachers. 
Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs, 
Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooning, 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, 
Educational Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward 
Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, Alphabet, 
Number, Reading, Report, and Busy-Work Cards, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, 
Stars, Papers, Reeas, Raffla, Needles, Sewing Card 
Thread, Paints, Crayons, Erasers, Scissors, Maps, 
Globes, Charts, Blackboards, ee eae 
Address to A. J. FOUCH & CO., W. iN, PA 





illinois Training School For Nurses 


Founded 1880 
Accredited by the Illinois State Board of Nurse Exam- 
iners. Offers a three year course of training to women 


who wish to enter the nursing profession. Practical ex- 
perience in Cook County hospital, 2200 beds. Private 
ag 4 experience provided in other institutions. 
avorable applicants must meet the requirements of 
d health, of age (20-35), of good moral character, 
javing had oye year of High School instruction or its 
educational eqffivalent. 
The school catalog and blanks will be sent on appli- 
cation to the 
Superintendent of Nurses « 


509 Honore Street Chicago, Illinois 


PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Offers a three year course to young women 
between ages of 19-35. Accredited by the 
Illinois State Board of Nurse Examiners. 
Monthly allowance while studying. For de- 
tails address Eliza Condé Glenn, Superintendent, 
149 W. Superior Street, Chicago, III. 


$243.70 “For wire: 


We offer you this prospect for an investment 
of only $10. Write at once for full details. 


HARRISON BROTHERS, Branch E, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


ie PAGE'S 


3 STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 














Wild Sunflower 


Eagle of flowers! I see thee stand, 

And on the sun’s noon-glory gaze; 

With eye like his, thy lids expand, 

And fringe their disk with golden rays 
— Montgomery 


Fairy Table-Cloths 


The fairies had a banquet 
Last night beneath the moon, 

They drank and drank of cowslip wine, 
And daybreak came too soon. 


O, all too soon the cock’s shrill note 
That called them from their play; 
They quite forgot their table-cloths 

To fold and pack away. 


O, see the fairy table-cloths 
All glistening with the dew! 
But see, some naughty little elf 
Has rent one quite in two. 


Now hand to me a needle 
Plucked from the sighing pine, 

And thread it with a cobweb 
Both silken, strong, and fine. 


We'll darn the fairy table-cloth 
Before the close of day, 
We'll fold it up in rose-leaves, 
And put it safe away. 
— Kate Louise Brown 


Four-O’ clocks 


The shade by the barn is widening still, 
And by the trough where the willows 
grow; 
One by one over Blueberry Hill 
The billowy clouds go drifting slow. 
Down from the bed by the old white gate 
There steals a subtle and spiced perfume 
As the long, sweet afternoon grows late, 
And the four-o’clocks are beginning to 
bloom. 


Thin blue wreaths from the chimney twine 
As some one kindles the fire for tea; 
Scent of the burning willow and pine 
Blends with the garden spicery. 
The sun sinks lower along the lane, 
Where seven poplars stand tall and 
straight, 
And the eddying fragrance wafts again 
From the four-o’clocks by the old white 
gate. 


Purple and snowy and pink and red, 
They fling their sweetness up to the sun, 
A challenge gay from the garden bed 
Just as the long, bright day is done. 
The cows walk soberly down the lane, 
The workers back from the meadows 
come, 
And the four-o’clocks breathe their greet- 
ing again — 
“Welcome, and evening, and rest, and 
home.” 


Friendly posies to love and pet, 
Flowers of homeliest, humblest cheer, 
They lure and bind with a magic yet 
Stronger and stronger year by year. 
Mystical dreams of worlds remote, 
Poetry. passion, glow of the west, 
All in their fragrant greeting float — 
“Welcome, and evening, and home, and 
rest.” 
— Mabel Earle in. The Y outh’s Compan- 














NO APPETITE—LITTLE SLEEP 


Symptoms of a Run-down Con. 
dition, We Have a Rem edy 









We ask every weak, run-dow teacher 
to try Vinol, with the understanc ing thy 
their money will be returned if it does ng 
re-establish their health. Letters like the 
following give us confidence: 

“I am in the millinery business and q 
my feet most of the time. I got so wegk 
and run-down that I lost my appctite and 
was unable to sleep, had a severe chronic 
cold and lost my color. I learned aboy 
Vinol through a friend, and within thre 
weeks after taking it I noticed an : nprove- 
ment, and soon gained in weight, health 
and strength. I am recommending Vingl 
to my friends and they also speak highly 
of it.” Catherine Hoar, West Chester 
N. Y. 

In hundreds of cases where old-fashioned 
cod liver oil, emulsions, and other tonics 
have failed to restore strength and health 
Vinol has succeeded, because while it con. 
tains beef and cod liver peptone, iron and 
manganese peptonates and glycerophos 
phates, its good work is not retarded by 
useless grease and oil. 

For sale at the leading drug stores 
everywhere. 





Trial Sample Free. 
Chester Kent & Co., Boston, Mass 


Easy to Write Delightful to Teach 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP 


It is as feasible for Rural Schools as for Cities 
Free Normal Course by Correspondenc 
for all teachers who adopt the Palmer Method, 
Last year, thirty thousand teachers availed 
themselves of this Opportunity to become 
proficient. 

THE REFORMATION IS NATION WIDE 
Be progressive; increase your market-value; 
diminish your labor. 


The HIGH SCHOOL PALMER METHOD MANUAL 
isready. Ask usfora copy of PALMER PENMA\ 
SHIP POINTERS and other special literature. 


Inquiries Solicited 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
120 Roylston Street, Boston, Mass. 




















For Pupils Backward in Reading Get the 


ACTION, IMITATION 
and FUN SERIES 
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OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON 
HOSE SUPPORTER 


Your Comfort sim 












































suggests that you 
use care in select- 
ing hose sup- 
porters. Learn 
the delightfyl 
ease afforded by the 


Hose Supporter 
It isidentified by the 
Oblong All-Rubber 
Button on each clasp, 
which is a distinctive 
cnd-exclusive feature. 
‘Velvet Gps” will not 
“start” threads of the 
stocking. They give 
positiveand dependable 































security and insure neat 
and trim ankles. 


Sold Everywhere 


GEORGE FROST CO. 
Makers BOSTON 
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aha an ae Se oe for — _, weekly, a — 6th, 7th, and sch pe ange - Po Sey ae ene aoe, 
Siatmted. anki en numbers, one for each school month. 12 cents. You cannot find a more appropriate ‘book for use in your 
in three | hound $2.50. Ck oo Each 26 cents. Complete set, paper —~ » Age many boy and girl in the United States should 
nprove- | Prose the mediate Plan Books. Similar to the Primary Set. OnBoard A U.S. Battleship. By M. J. Codd. For 5th, 6th,and 
health | Outlines in United _ are no better books published. — 7th grades. Illustrated. 207 pages. Cloth, 50 cents. A ‘complete 
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Suggestions for Seat Work. By Mari 2 
? - : ° 'y Marian M. George. 62 pages. 6th, and 7th grades. Illustrated. 262 . Cloth, 66 ts. 
aper, 15 cents. 300 excellent detailed plans to occupy head and Invest history with the magic of the WF, By" it ps 
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HEY were made with PLASTELINE—the clay that’s clean. This most 
America’s greatest sculp- 


perfect of all modeling materials, appeals to every teacher because of its con- cer 
‘ent form, its clean, non-staining composition, and the ease with which it is manipulated. toy, Augustus Sate 
Gaudens, was a constant 


P | A S j i i i N KE user of Plasteline; Fred- 

evic Remington used 

is pe po for all aye of weitios. wet, fon the kindergarten Plasteline, and it has for 
to the most advanced work Schools, greatest artists 

and sculptors in the world. It is ready for use when taken from the original me i. _ ams of 

package, and requires no mixing with water, makes no muss and retains its orgtum, ariiny, 

Brewster, MacNeil and 


y la: ic condition. (Put up in one pound packages, in 10 artistic colors. 

ooh, plastic nn om (reise for free sample package and prices to schools. nearly all other leading 

MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 

BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO sculptors. 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co., Agents KANSAS CiTy: Hoover Bros., Agents 


















For your convenience— 
Quarter pound rolls in a square box 
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Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. . 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


GS Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 


Telephone Connection 





REGISTER NOW. 








Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 
Boston, 


THE TEAGHER’S EXGHANGE sa 120 Boylston St. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


| POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS (0-QPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 


Write us what you want. 
Free Literature. Address MARION, IND. 

















This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 


SCHE RMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 


353 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK people. We register only reli- 
s W. 
Established 1855 


Mutrorp, Prop. able candidates. Services free 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Chicane. Office, 306 So. Wabash Ave. to echool officials. 
NO ADVANCE FEE 


NorMAN Ptiass, Manager 
Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 














38th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 
Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. We 
prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 











Boe EE ce OS 

For Emergency Vacancies in 17 states. 
The Largest Agency in the West. 

WILLIAM RUFFER, 


"ROCKY IMT TEACHERS 


AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, Denver.coLo 


| HUNDREDS OF TEACHERS NEEDED 


A.M., Manager 








ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “*x:w you.” 


NEW YORK 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 


hools Il parts of the country. 
foes parents Wm. 0. PRATT, Manager 





Advises parents about schools. 









Oldest | Jirewer Teachers enNey 
Chic ol" Ste The Cacctonstr neg 


Clgenc y} iq genera fion of 5 Sake 
Many teachers are enlisting, being drafted and j pulsing 


TEACHERS ARE GOING TO WAR * relief organizations. Quali lified teachers are o} 


chance of a life time to advance in teaching. Get a better position by enrolling free in this Agency. 


THE MISSOURI TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ARTHUR B. CLINE, Mgr. (Covers the Missouri Valley) KIRKSVILLE, MISSOURI 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 


2A Park Sireet, Boston, Mass. $17 Masonic Temple, Denver , Col. 
156 Fitth Ave., New York, N. ¥. 514 Journal Bidg., Portland, Ore. 
809 Title Bldg., Birmingham, Ald. 2161 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 
28 E. Jackson Bisd., Chicago. Th. 583 Cit. Bk. Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Send to any address above for Agency Manual, free. 


fucctssfuk service 














The “ADVICE TO CANDIDATES” given in the manual of the 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 
101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS., 


is “THE BEST I HAVE SEEN,” say a professor of education, a city teeny: 
and a publisher. Free to eastern teachers. 


THE ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ESTABLISHED 1885 
623 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
Western Office: SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 












OUR BOOKLET 
“Teaching as a Business,” 


with new chapters, suggestive let- | 
ters, etc. Used as text in Schools of 
Education and Normal Schools. 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 

















11] their former business. 
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NOTES 
Watch the Waste Basket 





“Worthless as a bit of old paper” useq 
to be a term of scorn. But old paper has 
lost its worthlessness to-day, for old paper 
can be converted into new, and the Supply 
of new paper is gravely limited. 

There are not many things that the 
ordinary person can do to relieve the paper 
shortage directly. He can dispense with 
some of the bags and wrappings that store 
clerks put around his packages; he cap 
make old paper take the place of new when 
he wraps his own bundles. If the shopper 
carries his own bag he will need fewer 
paper bags. Many goods come sufliciently 
caraedllins to make a paper covering 
unnecessary. Why put paper over a card. 


board package? Jet the shopper drop 
it into one of those convenient green cloth 
bags so much despised and yet so useful, 

The shortage of paper is becoming more 
and more acute. Newspapers have been 
obliged to reduce the number of pages and 
before the war is over greater reduction 
will be necessary. In England many 
publications have disappeared, and even 
the greatest dailies are mere shadows of 
One of the largest 
Sunday papers in England now prints 
only eight pages per issue. 

If we give the same thought to the waste 
basket as we are now giving to the garbage 
can the American people, who, asa Nation, 
are the greatest readers of the world, will 
suffer less curtailment in the amount of 
their information.— Boston Globe 





Hotytis DANN Music Course By 
Hollis Dann, Professor of Music, Cornell 
University. The series comprises the 
following: First Year Music, Second Year 
Music, Third Year Music, Fourth Year 
Music (in preparation), Fifth Year Music 
(in preparation), Manual for Teachers. 


368 pp. Complete. The same. Book 
One. 144 pp The same. Book Two. 
244 pp. Music Writing Books — Three 
Numbers. New York, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, Boston, Atlanta: American Book 


Company. 

This Course has no startlingly new ideals. 
It holds fast to the dual aim of all present- 
day public school music teaching — to 
create or develop in the child musical 
appreciation and to give him the ability 
to read music easily and sing it intelli- 
gently. But to entertain an ideal is one 
thing, to achieve it another. It is in its 
equipment for accomplishing these ulti- 
mate aims that the Hollis Dann Music 
Course differs from other systems, and 
excels them, 





Wanted — Teachers to Learn 
Dress Designing 


All ambitious teachers should learn Dress 
Designing and Dressmaking, enabling them to 
design and make original clothes for them- 
selves and friends and also to increas» their 
salaries by teaching this important subject. 
You can just as well have six specially de 
signed dresses for the price you now pay for 
two copied dresses. 

Large descriptive book, containing :ample 
lessons, can be had, without charge, by writ- 
ing to Franklin Institute, Dept. 1 859, 
Rochester, N. Y. Those interested chould 





write before the present edition is exhausted. 
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War Jobs 
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HAIR BALSAM 
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For Restoring Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair. 
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A Home Picture 


the happy little home when the sun 
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Teachers Wanted 
$100 to $150 Month 
All teachers 
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PRIMARY METHODS by ci 


lefinite, practica Lining in the be 
teaching. Addre NELLIE E. COOPER. 
110 W. King St., Johnson City, Tenn 


/ Sehool 
Supplies 


For Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades, including all supplies 
pertaining to the industrial 
branches, such as Manual 
lraining Supplies, Drawing 
aper Reed, R tha, Cro Stitch 
Canva Scrim, Burlaps, Con 
truction Pa Chair Cane, 
Book Binding and Weaving 
M sores Maps, Globes, Chart 
Cr ,W riting Paper, ets 


” Catalin Free 


Garden City Educaticnal Co. 


515 South Sth Avenue, Chicago, Iil. 
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_, Philadelphia, Pa 
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HOME STUDY 


Why not utilize your 
your Vacation mont 
by mail? You willbe enable« t ti >» re 
ervice as a teacher; you will short 
mplete your Normal or College ¢ 
rsell to secure a better po 
next year Carnegie Colle 
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FREE 
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Free Tuition Plan 


your name and addr to 


Dept. B, Rogers, Ohio. 





Comics, cartoons, 
mercial, newspaper and 
magazine Illustrating, 
Pastel and Crayon Por 
traits. By Mail or Local 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, 
Classes. 10 LESSONS 


a 
FREE.WriteforArt Book 


ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS,39A Fistiron Buliding, New York 


DRAWING—PAINTING 


Learnat Home by Mail 
Limited Olfer 


Free 
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History for high schools 
Andrews’ Brief History for 
and Sth grades 
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one 
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LANGUAGE BOOKS 
exceptional merit, should 
not fail to consider Wilcox’ 
Daily English Le for all 
elementary 


you 


sons 


grades 


AN AGRICULTURAL 
TEXT BOOK, of course 


you want the best, and that is 
Davis’s Productive Farming 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 


HAROLD W. PAIRBANKS 
Berkeley, Cal. 

City of B 
ein Grades lIl.and IV, 


ommZz COX 7 


Chicago Boston 





By PROF 


Adopted ton, Novem 26, 1006 

For l 

I have found it a most helpful and valu 
able book. Mr. Fairbanks has the power 
f vitalizing his geography stories for chil 
dren, and this most helpful and delightfu ] 
juality is in evidence on every page of this 
new book. I shall certainlh recommend its 
use in my nature study classes 

ANNA Bortsrorp Comstock 
Bureau of Nature Study, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N 
240 Pages. Illustrated 


( loth, 60 cents 


Beautifully 


Educational Publishing Company 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
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This partial list of contents 
shows the varied character 
of these stories. 


Abraham and Isaac 
Abraham Lincoln (Feb. 12th) 
Absalom 

Adventures of Thor, The 

All Fools’ Day (April Ist) 

An Army of Two 

Antonio Canova 

Apple Tree's Children, The 


Bad-Tempered Squirrel, The 

Baker Boys and the Bees, The 

Barmecide Feast, The 

Beautiful Hand, The 

Bell of Atri, The 

Benny in Beastland 

Beowulf Conquers the Marsh Monster 

Beowulf Slays the Fire Dragon 

Beowulf Slays the Water Witch 

Binding of Fenrir, The 

Blind Man and the Elephant, The 

Bobbie, the Powder Boy 

Boyhood of George Washington, T2 
(Feb. 22nd) 

Bruce aid the Spider 


Columbus (Discovery Day, Oct. 12th) 


Damon and Pythias 

Dick Whittington and His Cat, Part One 
Dick Whittington and His Cat, Part Two 
Dummling’s Goose 


Faithful Bruno 

Fisherman and the Genie, The 
Four-Leaf Clover 

Freyja's Necklace 


Gifts of the Nertth Wind, The 

Girl Who Wanted Everything, The 
Golden Touch, The 

Grateful Indian, The 


How a Girl Saved a Fort 

How George Saved the Train 

How the Rabbit Got Its Cotton Tail 
How We Came to Have Umbrellas 


Johnny's Rabbit 
Joseph and His Brethren, Part One 
Julia’s Presence of Mind 


Kind-Hearted Policeman, The 
King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid 
Kris and the Bear 


Lame Prince, The 

Latona 

Leak in the Dike, The 

Legend of the Mountain Ash, The 
Lighthouse Keeper's Granddaughter, The 
Little Gray Lamb, The 

Looking-Glass Witch, The 


Magic Pot, The 
Mighty Men, The 
Moses in the Bulrushes 


Nurnberg Stove, The, Part One 
Nurnberg Stove, The, Part Two 
Odin and the Dwarfs 

Passing of Sir Galahad, The 

Pied Piper of Hamelin, The 
Pippa Passes 

Planting an Orchard (Arbor Day) 
Prixc2 and the Dragon, The 
Racc with a Flood, A 

R 


ags 

Robert E. Lee (Jan. 19th) 
Robert's Ride 

Saint George and the Dragon 
Samson - 

Seeds of Gold 

Siegfried Slays the Dragon 
Sodom and Gomorrah 

Story of the Jackbean 

Swiss Wood Carver, The 
Thanksgiving 

Thor Contends with the Giants 
Thrifty Squirrels, The 

Tiny Tim, Part One 

Tiny Tim, Part Two 

Tubal Cain 


Vision of Sir Launfal) The, Part One 


Wax Wings 
White Cat, The, Part One ; 
Why the Bluebird Carries Happiness 


AND 100 OTHERS 
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P If you tell stories you need this unusual 
>, book no matter how many other stor 
> bool are ailable for your use, 


WORTH WHILE STORIES 
FOR EVERY DAY 


the best book of its kind ever published for kindergarten and primary 





N 


SY 
SS 





Ip, grades, provides in one volume a story for every day of the school 
YY year without repetition a feature embodied in no other story book. 
the 


represent the story ideals of an experient ed tea hing faculty. 


Yy These stories are not choice of one individual they 


Their 


value has been proven by actual schoolroom use and the hundred 


and eighty-five stor.es selected were chosen irom ten times that 


SS 


Yj rte . . 
Yf number used and tested. These stories are told in your own 7 





words— you do not need to retell them; simply read them 7 


as they are written and the youngest pupils will under- 


Yy stand their meaning and moral. Ya 


This beautiful book of 424 pages—big type, 
easy to read—-is sold to you with the under 
standing that if you do not find it all that we 
claim, and a book that will be of real service 
jj, to youevery day of the school year, you y 
may return it to us within five days 
after receipt and we will promptly 
refund your $1.50. Send your order on 
the coupon attached. It will be ac- y, 
cepted by any Milton Bradley Co. “> 
branch or agency. . * SP 


D / ESS x 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


Chicago: Thom s Charles Co., Agents Kansas City: Hoover Bros., Agents 
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